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THE GATEWAY TO THE NATIONAL PARK. 

Our cut on this page represents a view from 
Livingston, Montana, looking southward into the 
entrance of the lower cafion of the Yellowstone, 
sometimes called the Gate of the Mountains, or 
the Gateway to the National Park. If the picture 
took in a little more foreground, it would show a 
busy town of nearly 8,000 inhabitants which is 
not yet a year old. From this town the Park 
Branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad now 
runs southward to the boundary of the land of 
natural wonders which Congress has reserved for 
all time as a pleasure ground and health resort 
for the whole nation. 

The mountain scenery on the way to the park 
is magnificent. Old Baldy, the highest peak, has 
been measured recently, and found to have an 
altitude of 13,500 feet. 
Emigrant Peak, further 
up the cafion, is of nearly 
the same height. 
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MONTANA. 


From the Livingston Tribune, 

The stranger must not 
think when he takes the 
train in the East for 
Montana that he is leav- 
jng civilization for a 
wild and uncivilized 
country, to live among 
the Indians and outlaws 
that we read so much 
about in the sensational 
dime novel. Far from 
it. If you entertain any 
such ideas, you will be 
agreeably surprised by 
the time you reach your 
journey’s end. You 
will see just as much 
style in the Montana 
cities as you will in most 
of the Eastern cities, 
and far more wealth 
than those of the East of 
the same size. Every- 
body seems surrounded with plenty of everything; 
robust in health and that air of independence 
about them that invariably makes a good im- 
pression on the stranger. They make you feel at 
home, and if you start in any reputable business 
they will help you out, and make you feel as if 
you are among friends instead of ruffians, as a 
great many will try and make you believe. Take 
a drive around Helena on a sunny day and view 
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ENTRANCE TO LOWER CANYON OF THE YELLOWSTONE, NEAR LIVINGSTON, 





her fine residences and public buildings, silver | 


and gold mines, and the vast amount of business 
done, and you will wonder how such things can 
be in a country that you have always supposed 
was inhabited by savages. Montana offers as 
good inducements to the settler as any of the Ter- 
ritories. Its fertile valleys and vast grazing lands 
cannot be surpassed in the world. Besides, the 
climate is good, which makes it a healthy country. 
The winters are nothing like as severe as those of 
Minnesota and Dakota. The snow very seldom 
lays over three or four days, affording grazing for 
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cattle and sheep all the year round. If the emi- 
grant is looking for a place to locate, and does 
not see any place along the line of the railroad 
that he likes, we would advise him to go to the 
beautiful Sun River Valley. This valley is one of 
the best farming and grazing sections in Montana; 
has an abundance of timber land, and all the 
advantages of irrigation from the Sun River. 

THE Kootenai Railway, the Frazer River Rail- 
way, and the Westminster Southern Railway 
have all been interdicted by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, on the ground that they are feedersof the 
Northern Pacific Railroad,and will take away trade 
from the Canadian Pacific Railway. Ina few years 
they will be glad to pull down this Chinese wall 
of exclusivenesa, on the ground that the Canadian 
Pacific road must have feeders, if it wants to 
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compete for the carrying trade of the Northwest 
coast. So boom away Whatcom and Laconner 
and Muckilteo! You willall be connected by rail 
with the Canadian Pacific road! The city at the 
entrance to the straits will not be far behind the 
rest in those days. The cars of the Canadian 
Pacific Road will discharge their freight into the 
holds of ships over the piers of Ship Harbor.— 
Anacortes Enterprise. 

FIvE thousand farmers can find good Govern- 
ment claims in the Devil’s Lake region of North 
Dakota. This section is outsideof railroad land 
grant limits, and the price of pre-empted land is 
consequently only $1.25 an acre. 
good railroad facilities by branches thrown out 
from the Northern Pacific and Manitoba lines. 
Settlers who want to examine the region should 
first goto Carrington, on the Jamestown Northern 
Railroad, and thence to Minnewaukan at the 
western end of the lake. 





Price 10 Cents. 


AGRICULTURAL FEATURES OF EASTERN 
WASHINGTON, 


The Klickitat and Yakima Regions. 


BY PROF, E, W. HILGARD. 


The country included under this head is that 
lying northward of that portion of the Columbia 
River included between The Dalles and the river’s 
westward turn near Wallula, and westward be- 
tween the Columbia River and the Cascade 
Range, as far north as the Wenatche River. 

Broadly speaking, this country is characterized 
by long spurs or ranges running more or less di- 
rectly east and west from the Cascade Range to, 
or toward, the river, with broad intervening val- 
leys or prairies, constituting the bulk of the agri- 


| cultural lands of the region, and certainly its 
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most desirable portions; 
being to a large extent 
irrigable from what may 
be called ‘“ farmer’s 
ditches,” without great 
outlay. Besides the val- 
leys proper, there is a 
large extent of land on 
the slopes and higher 
valleys not now readily 
irrigable, but possessing 
excellent soils, and for 
the present to be ac- 
counted chiefly as pas- 
ture lands, until made 
available by large irriga- 
tion enterprises. The 
higher mountain lands, 
also, are for the greater 
part to be counted as 
pasture lands of more or 
less availability, since 
they are but mostly little 
broken, with many ex- 
tensive plateaus, mostly 
basaltic, and having an 
excellent, but often very 
shallow (‘‘scab-land”) 
soil. The greater part of 
the region is treeless to 
the foot-hills of the Cascade range, where pine and 


| fir-timbercoversthe slopes. Elsewhere, the cotton- 


wood, aspen, willow and alder prevail more or 
less along the streams, while sage-brush and its 
associated shrubs, with more or less of the nour- 
ishing bunch-grass ( festuca), cover the valleys and 
slope lands at large. The bunch-grass also covers, 
to a large extent, the plateau and mountain lands. 


| The mountain ridges above referred to consist 


| of fossil shells. 
Still it has | 


throughout of black eruptive rock, chiefly basalt, 
against the slopes and in the depressions of which 
lie masses of tertiary strata, mostly of a soft 
marly character, occasionally showing abundance 
These strata are mostly inclined 
at moderate angles, ranging from ten to thirty 


| degrees. They are absent from the higher pla- 


teaus and mountains, and also from even the 
slopes of some of the narrower ridges of basalt. 
The latter rock frequently forms along the val- 
leys high precipitous walls, rising in several suc- 
cessive terraces, and showing markedly the 
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columnar structure. From their base there often 
flow copious springs of pure, cold water. 


PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE COUNTRY. 


Proceeding northward from The Dalles, the 
prominent topographical features alluded to are 
traversed in the following order : 

Six miles north of Dalles City we ascend the 
Klickitat Divide, which terminates against the 
river just above The Dalles rapids. Passing this 
ridge, here about 2,500 feet high above the river, 
we descend somewhat steeply into the ‘‘ Klickitat 
swale,” a valley about two miles across, which is 
separated by a low, broad basaltic ridge from the 
valley of the Little Klickitat, about a mile in 
width near Goldendale. So far the country is 
treeless; but beyond is the broad, largely wooded 
Simcoe Range, which terminates against the 
Yakima River, about twenty-four miles above 
its mouth. Beyond this range lies the great 
Yakima Prairie, fifteen miles across from north 
to south in its widest part, and about sixty- 
five miles in length; a truly magnificent body 
of agricultural land, for the greater part em- 
braced within the Indian reservation. It is 
bounded northward by the narrow, steep west- 
ern spur of the Rattlesnake Range, scarcely a mile 
in width near Yakima City, where the Yakima 
River breaks through it, forming the singular 
‘* Yakima Gap,” a narrow gorge scarcely affording 
a footpath along the water’s edge. Beyond we 
emerge into the ‘‘ Atahnam Prairie,” about five 
miles across its widest part, and with its continu- 
ation on the east side of the river, the Moxee 
Valley, some twenty-six miles in length, east and 
west. The Atahnam and Moxee prairies are bor- 
dered on the north by the short and narrow 
‘*Yakima Range,” through which the Yakima 
River breaks another narrow gap, being here 
joined by the Nachees River. Immediately be- 
yond the Yakima Range, the Wenass and Lower 
Selah valleys form outliers of productive irrigable 
land, corresponding in position, respectively, to 
the Atahnam and Moxee prairies. In all of these 
bodies of land, but especially around Yakima 
City, flourishing settlements exist, and grain, 
vegetables and small fruit are produced, with 
promising young orchards, 

Northward of Wenass and Selah valleys the 
Yakima River traverses in a deep cafion, some 
twenty miles in length, the mountain belt known 
as the Umptannum Range, the outlying portions 
of which are quite rugged and broken, while its 
central portion is rolling plateau land, sloping 
gently south-eastward.to the Yakima cafion, and 
bearing excellent pasture areas. From this pla- 
teau a somewhat sudden descent to northward of 
about a thousand fect brings us down into the 
noted Kittitas Valley, traversed by the Yakima 
River and a number of tributaries heading in the 
Wenatche Mountains that border the valley on 
the north, and furnishing abundant facilities for 
irrigation. The domes and conical shapes of this 
northern border chain at once announce to the 
eye the replacement of the basaltic by a granitic 
formation, beyond which rise the wild crags, of 
which Stuart is the highest. 


FOUR GREAT VALLEYS. 

The four great valley regions—the Klickitat, 
Yakima Prairie, Atahnam and Moxee, and the 
Kittitas—all alike manifestly represent ancient 
lake basins, since drained by the cutting down of 
the several barriers by the Yakima and Klickitat 
rivers respectively. Those traversed by the Yaki- 
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ma, At least, are throughout underlaid by beds of 


mostly coarse gravel, at depths varying from a few | 


inches to ten, and even more feet. The gravel 
appearing near or even at the surface near the 
main channel, and especially around the outlets 
of the several gaps, and occasionally at other 
points. As a rule the soil exceeds four feet in 
depth, with little change; it is mostly of a light, 
silty character, rarely somewhat sandy, and very 
easily tilled at all times; growing heavier and 
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more retentive as we approach the streams, and 
along their border usually somewhat charged 
with alkali. Outside of the gravel ridges and 
strong alkali lands, which form but a very small 
proportion of the surface, these lands, wherever 
irrigated, produce from thirty-five to forty bushels 
of wheat per acre, and even more in favorable 
seasons. In exceptional ones, such crops have 
been grown without irrigation; but the latter 
must be considered as practically necessary 
throughout the region in question (save perhaps in 
the case of some alkaline lands) tomake agriculture 
anything more than a risky speculation. Fortu- 
nately, their surface configuration and position to- 
ward the streams traversing them, or within reach, 
render the carrying out of this great improve- 
ment comparatively easy. It is a curious fact, 
that ina portion of the Atahnam and Kittitas 
prairies the soil takes the water with some diffi- 
culty at first, so that in some cases irrigation 
ditches are found only six to ten feet apart, and 
yet fail to wet the soil midway between. It is 
probable that a farther practice and experience 
in cultivation will teach how to overcome this 
trouble, which seems to result from an extremely 
small proportion of clay in the soil, causing it to 
fail in holding its tilth. It does better where 
there is some alkali in it. 

The analysis of these soils shows them to be of 
excellent composition. All are rich in lime, con- 
taining from one to several per cent. of this im- 
portant ingredient, the presence of which tends 
to make available whatever of plant food there 
is in the soil. Of potash, the supply is in all 
cases large, in some extraordinary, exceeding one 
per cent. In phosphoric acid the supply is large 
in all parts of the Yakima Prairie; moderate only 
in the Atahnam Prairie, and again large in the 
western portion of the Kittitas Valley, apparently 
decreasing eastward. 

In the lower part of the Yakima Prairie, toward 
the junction of the Tawinish (which flows near 
the southern edge) and Satis, the soil is darker 
and somewhat heavier than in the western part, 
with somewhat more of alkali, and is evidently 
profusely fertile where the alkali is not too strong. 
Here the soil has an abundant supply of humus 
or vegetable mould, which is very deficient in the 
higher portions, where it rarely reaches one-half 
per cent. Hence green-manuring—the plowing- 
in of green crops—is indicated as one of the most 
needful improvements, and the manures most 
likely to be effectual are the nitrogenous ones— 
saltpetre and ammoniasalts. In the Kittitas Valley, 
the supply of humus seems to be more abundant 
even in the higher portions of the region; and 
this is perhaps one of the causes of the reputed 
thriftiness of its lands. 


ALKALI TRACTS AND ‘‘ ROSE LAND.” 


The bottom or flood plain of the Yakima River 
in passing through these valleys varies from one- 
fourth to one mile in width, and is fairly tim- 
bered with cottonwood, some oak, willow and 
alder. Little alkali appears here near this, the 
main stream, but land more or less strongly 
charged with alkali salts occurs along the Taw- 
inish and Satas in the Yakima Prairie, as also on 
the lower part of that river itself; along the At- 
ahnam Creek, and also on bush, and especially 
on Cherry Creek, Kittitas Valley. These alkali 
tracts are interspersed with the excellent ‘‘ rose 
land” that borders the creeks and receives its 
name from its abundant growth of wild rose. 
The alkali land, on the contrary, bears ‘“‘ wal- 
kali grass,” the ‘‘gray sage,” (Bigelovia-grave- 
oleas), and greasewood, and at times is covered 
with a thick, white crust, of strongly alkaline 
taste, and containing, in its soluble part, from 
seventy to seventy-five per cent. of carbonate of 
soda. The land, which is otherwise excellent, 
can be greatly improved by simply scraping off 
and definitely removing the crust late in the sea- 
son, and giving the surface a dressing of land- 








plaster, which transforms the noxious carbonate 
into Bland Glauber’s salt. The alkali land 
always remains moister than that free from 
the salts; and this, where the alkali is not 
too strong, is indicated by the growth of 
the ‘‘giant rye-grass” (Elymus-condensatus), 
which prevails largely in the lower lands. This 
grass, is, therefore, to be taken as a sign of moist 
land, but not necessarily of land impregnated 
with alkali, as is shown by its occurrence on the 
high lands of the Great Bend country. 

The cereals, and especially wheat, have thus 
far formed the chief products of the Yakima re- 
gion, apart from the stock (mainly horses and 
neat cattle), raised on the pasture lands, all 
the vegetables, orchard fruit and small fruits of 
the north temperate zone, have, however, been 
grown on asmall scale and succeed admirably. 
Trees are usually irrigated the first and second 
year, after which, in most soils and locations, they 
take care of themselves. 


PECULIARITY OF THE RAINFALL. 


The peculiar distribution of the rainfall has 
heretofore caused most of the grain to be spring- 
sown. After May, the rains mostly cease, save 
in so far as light thunder-showers, usually start- 
ing in the mountains on the west, pass along the 
ridges toward the east, giving a light surface 
wetting, but no soaking, to the lands near the 
foot, the clouds dissolving as soon as they approach 
the Columbia Valley. In the latter part of sum- 
mer even these showers cease, and the first pre- 
cipitation in autumn (October to November) al- 
ready takes the form of snow. Fail-sown grain 
may, therefore, lie in the dry ground, unless irri- 
gated, until the melting of the winter snows 
soaks it sufficiently to start germination; hence 
the practice of spring-sowing, the lands being so 
easily tilled that plowing can be done whenever 
the snow leaves the ground free. It is, however, 
questionable whether great advantages would not 
be gained by fall-sowing, even in unirrigated land; 
while, where irrigation is available, it can hardly 
be doubtful that fall-sowing would secure the 


same superiority of product as it is known to do 

elsewhere. In a country of scanty rainfall, the 

deep and extended root-system of fall-sown grain 

manifestly offers especial advantages as against 

the more scanty and shallow rooting of spring 
in. 

In the lower ground, especially where the giant 
rye grass naturally occupies the ground, timothy 
succeeds admirably (apparently with little danger 
from even large amounts of alkali) from tie 
Klickitat to the Wenatche. The natural rye 
grass is also cut for hay, forming a coarse forage, 
which, however, is eaten with relish by cattle 
accustomed to it. On the higher lands the bunch 

is often thick and clean enough to yield a 
fair crop of hay, (1g to % ton per acre) which is 
of very superior quality; ‘but even the naturally- 
dried bunch grass is readily eaten by stock 
throughout the winter, when not covered by 
snow. 

It is scarcely pore nr A to state that thus far 
plowing is done only to the depth of a few inches, 
although the lightness of the soils as well as their 
depth, invite deep cultivation, which would 
doubtless secure much better results than those 
even now reached, as it would tend greatly to the 
conservation of moisture. Until the effects of 
deeper culture have been thoroughly tested, it 
can hardly be known to what extent the lands of 
the Yakima region can be cultivated without 
irrigation. But it cannot be doubted that in a 
rational system of culture, in this region, the 
rainfall should only be counted on to supplement 
irrigation, and to make a limited water-supply 
reach as far as possible. Here, as elsewhere, the 
command of irrigation water has at first, in very 
many cases, resulted in itsexcessive use. Farther 
experience, and a more intimate knowledge of 
the climate, soon leads to a more judicious and 
sparing use of the water, making it reach farther 
and secure better results. It cannot be too 
strongly impressed on the cultivators of irrigated 
land, that it is too valuable a possession to be 
treated by slipshod methods of culture; and that 
the — of ‘‘intense” production on compara- 
tively small areas, by a rational system, will be 
the best paying one. And nowhere will such in- 
telligent labor be more richly repaid than on the 
deep and easily tilled soils of the Yakima plains. 
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rie THE NEW GOLD MINES OF IDAHO. 


Old Prospectors Going to the Coeur 
d’Alene Region by the Thousand. 








Portland Correspondence Melton, Ontario, Champion. 
The Coeur d’Aléne excitement grows in inten- 


sity, and parties are starting for the mines every 
day. So far, all reports go to confirm the belief 


that the new mines are the richest and most ex-. 


tensive that have been discovered since the early 
days in California. Every second man you meet 
intends to go in as soon as the trip can be made 
with safety, and about half the guests in this 
hotel are waiting for that time. Among them 
are several specimens of the traditional ‘ honest 
miner;” men who have spent the last thirty years 
prospecting and following all the stampedes from 
Mexico to Peace River, and from the Pacific coast 
to the Black Hills. These men are 
usually quiet, unassuming fellows, 


When a party of miners strike placer diggings 
they organize a camp, elect a recorder, and make 
a survey of the gulch, the survey being made 
with a tapeline. The discoverer is allowed a 
‘*discovery claim,” and another claim as well. 
The usual size of a placer claim is 200 feet along 
the creek, and running back to the rim-rock at 
each side of gulch. If there is any dispute over 
the size of a claim, the justice usually decides 
with the code of laws made by the miners. 

A young fellow who has just arrived from the 
mines, on his way toSan Francisco, hasshown me 
$90 in coarse gold that he took out of his claim in 
four days. His partner sunk a hole through the 
snow and found a nugget weighing $53. He 
| believes they are the richest diggings ever dis- 
| covered on this coast, and that there will be 30,. 
| 000 people in there in six months. Of course that 








who are not inclined to talk, but 
when you do manage to tap one of 
them, and get warmed up on the 
subject of mining, you find him a 
perfect encyclopedia of information. 
The life history of any of these men 
would be a work of more absorbing 
interest than the most ingenious 
work of fiction, including, as it 
would, the most thrilling incidents 
of all the old camps in California, 
on Frazer River, Carriboo, at Virginia 
City, Montana, and Last Chance 
Gulch, the Comstock in Nevada; 
Tombstone in Arizona, and the early 
expeditions to the Bighorn region, 
when almost every prospecting party 
was decimated by attacks of Indians. 
These old fellows have seen many 
ups and downs, sometimes clearing 
several hundred dollars per day from 
a river bed which they had dammed 
up by going in debt for some 
thousands, and having all their work 
swept out by a freshet about the 
time they had paid their debts and 
were about to salt down for them- 
selves. Many a solitary ride they 
took through hundreds of miles of 
wilderness, through hostile Indian 
countries, and many the ‘‘ pardner” 
was wiped out by the redskins. These 
old prospectors are naturally obser- 
vant characters and can describe all 
details of the geological formation, 
climatic peculiarities, agricultural 
capabilities, habits of the natives, 
&c., in every part of the west from 
Mexico to Alaska. These grizzled 
old fellows are as keen on the scent 
of gold as ever, and if the Coeur 
d’Aléne mines were in Papua, in- 
stead of a few hundred miles from 
here, they would turn up there, bright and 
early. There are many young miners too, 
whose first experience was at Leadville, Gar- 
rison, or Wood River. They lack the ex- 
perience of the forty-niners, but have the 
pluck. They will take their chances among the 
thousands that are going into Coeur d’Aléne, and 
while some will become suddenly rich, others 
will be prospecting on grub stakes for years to 
come, and others will die with their boots on be- 
fore the year is out. There will be some trouble 
there before long over the. twenty-acre claims 
that were located by the first comers, as the 
miners in general propose to reduce those claims, 





and both sides propose to back their opinions with | 
revolvers if necessary. 

The mining laws of Montana and Idaho allow 
twenty acres to a mining claim, and the first 
claims in Coeur d’ Aléne were recorded in the 
nearest land office. That is contrary to the cus- 
tom in placer diggings, which is as follows: 





VIEWS ON LAKE PEND D’OREILLE, IDAHO. 


is mere guess work, but judging by the exper- 

ience of other camps of less attraction, it seems 

quite probable that at least the above number 
| will be in the Coeur d’ Aléne before long. Esti- 
mates of the influx run from 30,000 to 150,000. 
Of course a small percentage of them will absorb 
| all the claims on the recently discovered placers, 
_ and thousand of prospectors will scatter through 
| the mountains, so that many other rich fields are 
| expected. In the Kootenai region, north of Coeur 
d’ Alene, a quartz mine has just been sold for 
$80,000, and another in the Colvill region, is being 
bonded for $1,000,000. A quartz claim cannot be 
| sold to advantage until a prospect shaft has been 
sunk, and an idea of the value of the lead can be 
formed. It might pinch out ata short depth below 
the surface, but if a shaft, say 100 feet deep, 
| shows a continuous body of rich ore, the mine 
| can be sold for a handsome figure. 
As a placer claim yields immediate returns, and 
| can be worked without any capital to start with, 











placer diggings are most eagerly sought by the 
average miner. There is something very attrac- 
tive in the washing out -from $20 to $100 per day 
in virgin gold, but if any of your readers intend 
to be drawn in by such reports they should re- 
member that but a small percentage of the miners 
will have any such luck, and there are many 
dangers, difficulties, and hardships to be en- 
countered in prospecting through the wilderness 
about Coeur d’ Alénes. 


LAKE PEND D’OREILLE. 


From the Kootenai Courier. 

Pend d’Oreille Lake is commonly reported to be 
60 miles long, 30 miles of this distance being east 
of the bridge and 15 miles west. The bridge over 
the neck of the lake is 7,200 feet long, and the 
channel, at low water, is one-fourth 
of a mile wide. The length of piling 
on which the bridge is constructed 
is 100 feet, the same being some dis- 
tance into a bed of sand and gravel. 
At low water the depth of the chan- 
nel is 20 feet. This year the water 
rose 23 feet and spread out the entire 
length of the bridge. The first train 
crossed the bridge on the 10th of 
March one year ago, The sand of 
the lake is excellent for glass and 
fire-brick. The Montana line is 2 
miles east of Cabinet Landing, and 
30 miles east of the town of Pend 
d’Oreille or Sand Point. 

The mineral resources adjacent to 
Lake Pend d’Oreille cannot be over- 
estimated, for a large number of 
veins have already been exposed, and 
the indications and formation of the 
country are favorable for large bod- 
ies of ore being uncovered. From 
those already opened assays have 
been varying from $13 to $15 per 
ton, the ore galena. One claim 18 
miles from here shows a strong vein 
24 feet wide, and averages across the 
vein $50 per ton. The whole country 
is covered with float rock of low grade. 
Assays from the croppings on some 
of these locations have returned as 
high as $15 per ton in silver with 
traces of gold. 

The Calispell country is indeed a 
grand one. There are thousands 
upon thousands of acres of bottom 
land which is covered with the finest 
red top clover grass from three to six 
feet high, and the soil is very light 
and rich. The placers keep up the 
good record of the diggings of North- 
ern Idaho, and it is said that from $1 
to $500 per day to the man has been 
taken from claims in this section. 
In 1860, D. O. Sullivan, now residing in Missoula, 
alone took out $900 in three days with a rocker. 
Since that time the placer mines have yielded 
handsome returns right along, but it has never 
been prospected for quartz, yet it is an estab- 
lished fact that placers are fed by quartz veins 
higher up in the mountains, and the unprece- 
dented richness of the placers in this district, 
makes it but reasonable to conclude that im- 
mense quartz deposits exist and must be uncov- 
ered at an early day. 

About 40 miles from Calispell a vein of galena 
ore has been found and 20 tons of fine’ ore ex- 
tracted at once, and should the result be favorable, 
of which there is no doubt, operations will be 
resumed on an extensive scale in the spring. 











A port hath remarked that ‘‘ All paths lead to 
the grave.” He undoubtedly referred to allo- 
paths and homeepaths and hydropaths and all the 


| first of the M. D. paths.—Pittsburgh Telegraph. 
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THE DEVIL’S LAKE COUNTRY. 





A Canadian Contrasts North Dakota with 
Manitoba. 





From the Toronto News. 

Mr, , formerly of the News, but, who has 
been farming in Dakota since May last, called at 
the office to-day, and was questioned as to his ex- 
perience in the far West. 

‘*T have been living,” he said ‘‘at the west end 
of Devil’s Lake, some 75 miles from the Canadian 
frontier, and 175 miles southeast of Brandon. 
The Lake is 55 miles long, and about 12 miles 
across at its broadest point. The land, for about 
ten miles around its shore, has been taken up by 
claimants, and many have already proved up. 
When I arrived there last there were but fifteen 
settlers at the west end, and I remember that 
they used to roost nights around our camp fire. 
Now there are ‘over 300.” 

‘* What sort of land is it ?” 

‘*Prairie land, and a rich loam at that. It is 
easily turned, having a surface of from two and 
a half to four feet deep. Under this is a clay sub- 
soil. It is of the same nature as that found in the 
famous Red River Valley.” 

‘** For what crops is the land especially suited ?” 

‘Firstly, for wheat. Oats, potatoes and all 
sorts of roots may also be successfully raised on 
it.” 

‘‘Give me some idea of the wheat crops you 
can raise.” 

‘* Well, of course our land is new, and we 
haven’t raised anything yet. But in adjoining 
districts where the.land is precisely similar, there 
have been grown from eighteen to twenty-eight 
bushels to the acre. In one plot as much as forty 
bushels has been raised. The brand is usually No. 
l hard. The land on the north side of the lake is 
excellent for agricultural purposes. Skirting the 
lake are heavy groves of such timber as oak, elm, 
ash and box elder.” 

‘*What sort of houses do the settlers build 
there ?” 

**Mostly frame houses. But there is quite a 
number made of turf—turf ‘shacks’ as they are 
called out there.” 

‘* Where do you get your implements mostly ?” 

‘*From St, Paul, Minneapolis and Chicago. We 
shall soon be more conveniently situated in that 
respect, because the northern branch of the 
Northern Pacific, starting from Jamestown, has 
already been graded as far as Devil’s Lake, and 
trains to and from these points will be in full 
operation early this summer.” 

‘* You say there are about three hundred settlers 
in your neighborhood; wheredothe most of these 
come from ?” 

‘*T should say, that fully two-thirds of them 
were from Canada, mostly hailing from southern 
Manitoba. The rest are chiefly from the “Eastern 
States.” 

‘*Is the land in your district much better than 
the land in Southern Manitoba?” 

** Not a bit better, so far as I know.” 

‘*Then how do you account for so big an influx 
of Canadians?” 

‘* Well, I can only speak from what I have ac- 
tually heard. They are coming over by twenties 
and thirties almost every day. I remember that 
the members of one Canadian settlement in Da- 
* kota gave avery definite reason for joining us. 
They said they had settled on a certain section of 
land in Southern Manitoba. They lived there for 
four years, put their best energies nto improving 
the land as the law required, and having com- 
pleted what they believed to be the necessary 
duty of settlers, they applied to the Government 
fora patent, supposing, of course, that they were 
living on Government land. To this application 
the Government returned answer that the settler 
must apply to the C, P. R. syndicate with refer- 
ence to the matter. They applied to the syndicate, 








which referred them back to the Government. 
Back they went to the Government, and at last 
they were informed that the lands in question, 
on which they had expended so much time and 
money would be placed in the market about the 
first of May next, and that they would then have 
a chance of bidding against outsiders. Naturally 
enough,the Canadians were thoroughly disgusted, 
and leaving all the fruits of their four years’ 
labor behind them, emigrated in a body to Da- 
kota. That is, of course, only one instance, but 
Ihave no doubt that one might find plenty of 
others exactly similar. 

‘* But there is another and more widely-spread 
cause of complaint among the Northwestern 
Canucks. In Manitoba the surveying does not 
keep pace with the settling. A man can’t get a 
title to his land until after it has been surveyed, 
and the sections have been returned by the Gov- 
ernment land officers. This, you see, retards 
settlement, and is a great hindrance to those who 
wish to begin work right away on such land as 
they may deem desirable.” 

‘*Is the system of land grants perfect in 
Dakota?” 

‘**It is certainly much more convenient for set- 
tlers. A man has but to reside three months in 
whatever section he fixes upon, after the plats 
have been returned to the local land office. The 
surveyor is always on hand, and sends his report 
of the ground straight to Washington. The Sur- 
veyor-General at the Capitol sends back a return 
to the Government land-office in that particular 
district, where it is placed on file.” 

** And then?” 

‘* Then the settler or squatter; as he is generally 
termed, has, provided he has accomplished the 
necessary improvements, declared his intention 
of becoming an American citizen, and agreed 
to pay $1.25 an acre full title to his land accord- 
ing to the pre-emption laws.” 

_ “* What is the amount of land held by the three 
hundred settlers in your district ?” 

‘*One hundred and sixty acres each.” 

‘** How about your mining products ?” 

‘*In Dakota there are vast fields of soft coals 
They lie about one hundred and twenty-five mile. 
west of the Mouse River, and also in the Turtle 
Mountains south of the Dominion frontier.” 

**After your nine month’s residence in Dakota, 
what do you think of the country as a whole?” 

** Well, I mean to return to it in the spring, so 
you may judge that I’m not disgusted with it yet. 
The climate is very much the same as that of 
Ontario. When I left, early this week, there was 
no more snow in the vicinity of Devil’s Lake than 
there is around Toronto.” 


Not A ONE-Crop CountTRY.—The following 
clipping shows whether North Dakota isa ‘‘ one 
crop country” or not. Wheat, of course, is the 
staple, because it produces great crops, is easily 
looked after, and is most profitable with little 
labor: 

** Potatoes yield from 150 to 400 bushels to the 
acre; are large in size, uniformly sound and 
mealy. Onions yield from 400 to 800 bushels to 
the acre, and are large and firm. Turnips, peas, 
beets, parsnips, carrots, squash, cabbage, caul- 
iflower, egg-plant, lettuce, radishes, melons, and, 
in fact, ali vegetables common tothe Northern 
States, are easily raised, yield heavily, grow to 
great size and are a certain crop. Buckwheat, 
hops, flax, clover, timothy, orchard grass, Hun- 
garian millet, and native grasses of nutritious 
character, all yield bountiful and profitable crops, 
For cattle and sheep raising and dairying, the 
nutritious grasses on immense grazing ranges, 
abundance of water, ready markets and plentiful 
supply of hay, which can be had for the cutting, 
furnish conditions altogether favorable.” 

———- @©p>e ——— 


THE Sweet Grass hills, in Northern Montana, 
are reported as rich in silver bearing quartz leads. 
The ore is galena, assaying high in silver, and 
showing a trace of gold in the croppings. The 
leads are said to be well defined and to average 
five feet in width. 

















DAKOTA IN WINTER. 


There is no need for the residents of North 
Dakota to guard themselves against drafts of 
moist and chilly air, simply because there are no 
such drafts. Winter time has just this advan- 
tage over thesummer: In the summer time a man 
cannot help being hot; when the thermometer 
records 90 in the shade there is no cool place that 
he can get into. But in the winter the thermom- 
eter may be at zero, oras much belowit as it likes, 
and a man can disport himself in an atmosphere 
of 70, or can clothe himself and exercise in the 
open air so vigorously that normal heat can be 
maintained. The provision made by the dry- 
goods and clothing men of this region for keeping 
people warm is so complete, that the winter time is 
getting to be the most delightful season in the 
year. The cold and bracing air that now comes 
to us over our northern bluffs contains more oxy- 
gen and vitality than the warm air that is to be 
met with in such States as Florida or Georgia. 


We are all stronger and have better appetites, and 
are better able to digest our food now than in the 
summer time. It is only the good nature of our 
hotel and restaurant men that keeps them from 
putting up the price of board. Truly, North 
Dakota is a delightful winter resort.—Mandan 
Pioneer. 





HOW TOWNS GROW IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Col. W. T. Prosser, government timber agent, 
departed for Yakima recently, after passing a 
couple of days at Walla Walla. A Journal re- 
porter asked him how the noble town of Prosser 
Falls was flourishing. ‘‘I haven’t had a chance 
to visit my claim for some weeks,” replied the 
Colonel. ‘‘ Last fall I built a house on it, hauling 
the timber from 50 to80 miles. At that time there 
was not a resident within 30 miles. Then I went 
to Seattle for a few weeks, and when I came back 
the whole country was a camp. There was lumber 
on the ground for a brewery, a drug store was 
opening out, a building was up for a general mer- 
chandise store, with a hall up stairs for the Odd 
Fellows to meet in. I can’t give you the exact 
situation at present, because, as I say, I haven’t 
been home for several weeks, but I expect to find 
an academy of music, a telephone exchange and 
an elevated railway in full blast when I get there.” 








MONTANA POTATOES. 


There is good reason for the assumption that 
the day is not far distant when Montana potatoes 
will find a market in Eastern cities. Their quality 
is so much superior to the average of the potatoes 
grown in the States, that they will be sought by 
aristocratic people asa luxury. There are in all 
cities a class of wealthy people, who have little 
or no regard for the cost of an article, just so it 
is of superior excellency. The Montana potatoe, 
when properly grown and matured, is very dry 
and mealy and of superior flavor to anything in 
the potatoe line that can be had in the States, 
and since they can be produced here in quantities, 
at not to exceed $1.25 per hundred pounds, and in 
some instances for much less, they will bear 
shipment to the East. It is true they will come 
higher to the consumer, but will be sought, even 
at double price, when once known.—Montana 
Husbandman. 


LAND MEASURE. 


A township is 36 sections, each a mile square. 
A section is 640 acres. A quarter section, half a 
mile square, is 160 acres. An eighth section, half 
a mile long north and south, and a quarter of a 
mile wide is 80 acres. A sixteenth section, a 
quarter of a mile square, is 40 acres. 

The sectionsare all divided into quarter sections, 
which are named by the cardinal points, as in 
section 1. The quarters are divided in the same 
way. The description of a 40 acrelot would read : 
The south half of the west half of the southwest 
quarter of section 1 in township 24, north of 
range7 west, or as the case may be; and sometimes 
it will fall short and sometimes over-run the num- 
ber of acres it is supposed to contain. 
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BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 


From the Bozeman Chronicle. 

Bozeman is the third city in size and wealth in 
Montana. It has advanced with strides during 
the past year that has almost surprised her most 
sanguine well-wishers. It has not been a spasmo- 
dic progress, but a steady and sure increase in 
values and population. Bozeman has almost 
eight miles of completed sidewalks, substantial 
and wide. Its principal streets are graded, and 
of unusual width. It bas a large number of brick 
business blocks and costly residences. Trees 
peautify her streets in summer, and clear, pure 
mountain water flows freely through the town, 
in irrigating ditches. Bozeman is now having 
telephone wires erected, to be followed in a few 
weeks by electric lights and street cars. The 
town depends on the largest and best valley in 
Montana. On a number of coal mines in close 
proximity, which have proved to contain an in- 
exhaustible supply of the best bituminous coal in 
the Northwest. Besides a string of surrounding 
mountains are constantly furnishing new and 
rich mining developments, which only need the 
aid of capitalists to supply Bozeman with smelt- 
ing and refining 
works. The above is 
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Mr. Bigg intends shortly to go into the cattle 
business for himself and will represent a large 
number of English capitalists who are anxious to 
invest a large amount in this territory. Mr. Bigg 
was accompanied in this visit by Mr. Paris 
Fletcher, an experienced stock man, who also 
intends going into the stock-raising business in 
this neighborhood. He also corroborated Mr. 
Bigg’s statements and expressed great confidence 
in this territory becoming the stock men’s haven, 
and of this city becoming an equal if not a su- 
perior city to Cheyenne on the Union Pacific. 


EXTENDING THE WICKES BRANCH RAILROAD. 








From the Butte (Mont.) Miner. 

No railroad to this city, coming from whatever 
direction it may, can possibly retard the pros- 
perity of this mining district. On the contrary, 
it would advance it. Direct communication with 
St. Paul and other Eastern cities via Wickes and 
Helena is quite as desirable as by the roundabout 
way by Anaconda and Garrison. By the Wickes 
branch a through line to Eastern points could be 
had without transfer of freight. At the present 
time there are an average of twenty car leads of 





written for the ben- 
efit of many who 
are constantly writ- 
ing to us for valuable 
information. It is 
true that we have 
said nothing about 
its climate, as it is 
hard to destroy the 
impression which 
has long been pre- 
valent in the East— 
that the Northwest 
is as cold as Siberia. 
Minnesota and Da- 
kota have high 
winds and a blinding 
storm which has de- 
rived the name of 
blizzard. Such a 
wind does not exist 
in Montana, but in- 
stead we have the 
Pacific coast wind, 
which carries on its 
wings the health of 
a warm and pleasant 
climate, and is not 
impregnated with 
the destroying ele- 





ments which make some regions an intolera- | 


ble residence for those of pulmonary and kin- | 


dred diseases. There is something peculiarly 
stimulating and exhilarating in the climate of 
Montana. 
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MORE CATTLE MEN. 


From the Miles City (Mont.) Journal. 

Mr. Arthur T. Bigg, of England, and who is also 
connected with the Green Mountain Stock and 
Land Company of this Territory, and which is 
located in the neighborhood of Forsythe, made a 
call on the Journal office yesterday. From him 
it is learned that the above company have 2,700 
head of cattle on their range near Forsythe, and 
they have had such a fine winter and are in such 
good condition that they have had occasion only 
to feed twelve out of the whole herd and they 
were hospital cattle. He further said that he had 
never in his life seen such fine specimens of cattle 
and he thought this one of the greatest cattle and 
stock countries on the face of the globe. Hestated 
that Mr. Foss, who was at the head of the com- 
pany, was in Texas buying up a large quantity of 
cattle which would be driven up here in the spring. 











burg and New Chicago make a conjuncticn with 
the main line below Garrison. The Compauy has 
the country before it to build upon and the traffic 
if it can get it. It pays its money and takes its 
choice, and no one-horse newspaper in Butte will 
influence that choice. 
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CROSSING THE MARENT GULCH. 


Hon. J. L. Thomas in Baltimore American. 

Leaving Missoula, the railroad passes westward 
across the northern edge of the plain, over a steep 
and well-timbered divide, which separates the 
waters of Missoula River (the continuation @f the 
Hell Gate) from those which drain into the Flat- 
head. Fourteen miles from Missoula the road 
enters the Coriacan Defile, and crosses the Marent 
Gulch by means of a trestle bridge 866 feet in 
length and 226 feet in height, the construction of 
which required 1,000,000 feet of lumber. The 
track follows no valley, but proceeds along the 
faces of hills, which are covered with fir, pine and 
tamarack, down into the valley of the Jocko River, 
where the agency of the Flathead Indians is estab- 
lished. This reservation extends along the Jocko 
and Pend,d’Oreille rivers a distance of sixty miles. 
It contains about 1,500,000 acres, which if divided 
among the 1,200 
Flathead, Pend 
d’Oreille and half- 








MARENT GULCH BRIDGE. 


Butte ore received at Garrison for shipment over 
the Northern Pacific. These twenty car loads 
must be rehandled at Garrison. Labor and time 
could be saved in the shipment of this ore if the 
Wickes branch were completed to Butte. 

Besides these advantages, the Wickes branch 
would open up acountry which would become 
tributary to Butte. The great ore beds of the 
Cataract and Boulder districts would be opened 
and a large percentage of their output would nat- 
urally find its way to Butte reduction works. 
Hence, looking at the matter from every stand- 
point one must come to the conclusion that the 
extension of the Wickes branch to Butte will add 
greatly to the prosperity of this city. 

No objection can be urged against the building 
of a Northern Pacific branch from Garrison to 
Butte via Anaconda. If the Northern Pacific 
desire to compete for the Anaconda and Deer 
Lodge traffic, no one is holding it back from build- 
ing a road to the one and through the other. It 
may find it to its interest to continue the Wickes 
branch on to Anaconda, and from thence down 
the Deer Lodge valley to Garrison. Or it may, 
after reaching Anaconda, run up Warm Spring 
creek and after striking Georgetown, Phillips- 
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breed Indians who 
hold the track, 
would give 5,000 
acres to each family 
of four persons. A 
large part of the 
reservation consists 
of a mountainous 
area, with a growth 
of valuable timber, 
but there is also a 
fair quantity of fine 
grazing land, as well 
as many well shel- 
tered, arable valleys. 

The scenery a- 
round Marent Gulch 
bridge is awfully 
sublime. The train 
seemed to be hung 
in mid-air, and, 
looking down to the 
bottom of the gulch, 
the woodsmen’s 
huts appeared like 
toy houses. The 
high, sloping moun- 
tains are covered 
with tall firs, and 
the smell from the cedar had a tendency to act 
asanervine. We were thankful when our train 
had reached terra firma, and we hope we will 
not have any more gulches to cross. 

The railroad follows the Jocko River, with the 


| beautiful valley on either side, hemmed in with 








tall mountains. The river is not wide, but blue as 
indigo and clear as crystal. After a while it forms 
a junction with the Flathead, and this with the 
Missoula or Pend d’Oreille, and further on these 
two form Clarke’s Fork of the Columbia. Theroad 
follows along these various streams for 100 miles, 
and there is not a foot of ground that is not mag- 
nificent beyond my power to describe. The road 
winds along the river bank, then mounts up, when 
you see the river hundreds of feet beneath you. 
The mountains have no sameness about them, but 
are continually changing in height, ruggedness, 
and grandeur. You want to look out on both sides 
at the same time, and you feel chagrined that you 
have not eyes on every side to take itallin. In 


passing through Paradise I was struck with the 
fact that it was inhabited solely by Flathead and 
Jocko Indians and Chinamen. Why they should 
live on the best land we haveseen seems like a satire. 
I saw but one Eve, and she was the dirtiest looking 
squaw I have seen outside of the Crow country. 
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LATE NEWS FROM THE COEUR D’ALENE MINES. | 





Experience of a Montana Man Who Went in 
on Snow-Shoes. 





From the Butte (Mont.) Miner. 

A miner reporter learning that Tommy Rogan 
of this city had just returned from the new 
mines, equipped himself with note-book and 
pencil and hunted him up. Tommy was soon 
found, and at a wink and a nod from the M. R., 
entered an adjoining room and gracefully sub- 
mitted to an exhaustive squeezing process. To 
the questions ‘‘ When did you return, and what 
kind of a trip did you have?” Tommy answered 
‘* Sunday night, and I had a pleasant time and an 
enjoyable trip.” 

R.—‘* What route did you take?” 

T.—*‘ Down the road to Tone City and over the 
Tone City trail. The Belknap road and trail will 
not be open to travel for some time yet, and Tone 
City will be the principal point of departure to 
the mines until it is opened. A few packers have 
succeeded in getting through to Eagle City by the 
Mission route, but as there is so much land travel 
on that route but few will take it when the Belk- 
nap road shall be opened. There is no use of 
talking about a pack trail over the present Tone 
City route. The trail is good enough, being on 
almost level ground, as far as King Emerson’s, 
Then comes the tug of war. Why, it is almost as 
much asa man can do to walk up the steep di- 
vide, much less getting a loaded animal up.” 

R.—‘‘ How do they get toboggans over it?” 

T.—*‘ Well, I'll tell you. They get along first- 
rate until they come to the foot of the divide, 
and then they splice ropes and a dozen or more 
men pull up one toboggan at a time. When once 
on top it’s a rough road to travel. The trail fol- 
lows the backbone of a spur of the mountain, 
and a hard old backbone it is, too, nothing but 
short and precipitous hills all the way until you 
get within a short distance of Eagle City, when 
the descent is gradual to the valley below.” 

R.—‘‘ Were they many on the trail when you 
passed over?” 

T.—‘‘ Well, we passed two hundred and six men 
with toboggans.” 

R.—** Who do you mean by we?” 

T.—‘‘ Mike O’Meara and myself. We went over 
together and came back together.” 

R.—‘‘Are there many people at Eagle City?” 

T.—“‘About 1,200 now, and they are going in 
every day by the fifties.” 

R.—** What do they do when they get there ?” 

T.—‘‘ Most of them go to work right off build- 
ing houses. Those that don’t build can get $5.00 
a day helping others to build. They have the 
finest timber I ever saw over there. Plenty of 
trees just the right size for house logs, and millions 


that will make the best kind of lumber. Nearly | 
every tree is from 150 to 200 feet high. Immense 
cedars are also found in abundance, They roof 


their houses with ‘‘shakes” rived from these 
trees. They are sawed into four-foot lengths and 
rive as evenly and smoothly as though cut by a 
shingle cutter.” 

R.—‘* How are the men doing?” 

T.—‘‘ They have all got ground and they think 
good ground. Their claims run from five acres 
to twenty acres each, but there are many more of 
the former size than of the latter.” 

R.—‘‘ Did you see any one mining over there?” 

T.—‘‘But very few. Allare getting ready for 
spring work, but still there is some little mining 
being done. While I was at Murraysville, Lum 
Dunwoodie told Mike and I to go down to his 
claim and bring up some dirt, and he would pan 
it out for us. We took three pans and brought 
up the dirt and Dunwoodie panned it out,” and 
‘here is the gold,’ said Tommy, unrolling a paper 
and showing two or three dollars in fine looking 
dust. ‘‘He took this out of the three pans of dirt. 
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This nugget,” showing a piece of gold worth two | 
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or three dollars, ‘‘came from the Widow’s claim; 
you’ve all heard so much about. The man who 
owns this claim and took out this piece has sold 
over $8,000 worth of nuggets.” 

R.—‘‘What is dust selling at there?’ 

T.—‘‘ Eighteen dollars an ounce. There is con- 
siderable of it in circulation.” 

R.—‘‘ How is money? Tight or otherwise ?” 

T.—‘‘ I heard no complaint. There seems to be 
money enough to go around. There is consider- 
able gambling going on, which is a pretty good 
sign that money is not very tight.” 

R.—‘‘Are there many rows there ?” 

T.—‘‘No. There hasn’t been a serious row or 
even a blow struck in Eagle City up to the present 
time. There are no law officers or even a county 
or township organization, and yet it is one of the 
most quiet and orderly places I ever was in. Whis- 
ky is sold at two bits a drink, but there is very 
little drunkenness. Groceries are high. Kero- 
sene is $5 a gallon, but you hear no complaint. 
Every one expects to be a millionaire next sum- 
mer, and high prices for necessaries are not much 
noticed by the hopeful miners. There will be a 
great rush there in the spring. Some think as 
high as 75,000 people will go into the mines before 
the year closes.” 

R.—‘‘Are you going back ?” 

T.—** Yes; in eight orten days. I bought some 
lots in Murraysville, and shall build upon them 
immediately.” 

R.—‘‘ Just one question more. Has gold been 
found in the channel of the creeks, or is its dis- 
covery confined tothe rim rock ?” 

T.—‘I don’t think any has been found in 
the channels of the streams yet. Thisthat I have 
was taken from the rim rock. I believe that all 
the mining is confined to the rim rock. But I 
think the great wealth of the country will be 
found in its quartz lodes.” 

Here Mr. Rogan showed us several specimens of 
quartz, bearing coarse gold upon their surface 
and dotted with iron pyrites. The quartz was 
from croppings, and its color and texture indicate 
what are known as ‘‘ spotted” lodes. 


WHAT IT SIGNIFIES. 


Referring to the completion of the big railroad 
bore through the Belt Range, dividing the Yel- 
lowstone from the Gallatin, the Minneapolis 
Evening Journal of the 10th says: 

‘*This tunnel is through the granite and sand- 
stone formation separating the Yellowstone and 
Gallatin rivers. It is 3,600 feet in length, and 
Contractor Muir has been at work on it since Oc- 
tober, 1881, having been more or less delayed by 
the caving in of earthwork on the western slope 
of the divide. So accurate were the original sur- 
face surveys that in the meeting of the two ends 
of the tunnel there was only the one-hundreth 
part of a foot difference latterally, and in the 
grade only the four-hundredth part of a foot. 
The completion of this work will save the danger- 
ous haul by Mogul engines over a zig-zag grade 
in places more than two hundred feet to the mile. 
This is the highest point on the line, and it is 
three thousand feet lower than the Sherman Pass, 
the highest point on the line of the Union Pacific. 
The contractors who have so successfully per- 
formed the great work, the Muir brothers, are the 
same who perfected the Mullan Tunnel through 
the main range of the Rocky Mountains, west of 
Helena, 120 miles of Bozeman. Helena and Boze- 
man are two of the most important points on the 
line between the Red River of the North and the 
Pacific, and the completion of these, the only im- 
portant tunnels on the line, will give added im- 
petus in their development. Helena is a great 
mining center, and Bozeman is a commercial 


centre and the leading agricultural distributing 
point in the a of Montana, being the de- 
pot for the great Gallatin Valley, the garden spot 
of Montana.” 











RUSTLING ON THE RANGES. 


How Montana Stock Get Through the 
Cold Winters. 
From the Benton (Mont.) River Press. 

Any pilgrim who strikes Montana during the 
prevalence of a January cold snap, with the 
thermometer somewhere between five and fifty 
degrees below zero, a sharp cutting wind and the 
air full of flying frost and snow, would smile at our 
seeming presumption in calling this a first-class 
stock country. The assertion would seem, to the 
eastern stockman, to be on a par with the finan- 
cial exaggerations of Bill Nye’s Boomerang and the 
Texas Siftings. It would seem incredible that 
cattle, horses and even sheep could rustle for 
themselves on the bleak and seemingly bare hill- 
sides during such a storm as we are now experi- 
encing, but that it is the solid truth is attested by 
the 700,000 sheep, 485,000 cattle and 90,000 head 
of horses, which are mostly rustling on Montana 
ranges to-day. Frozen facts are better to con- 
vince the doubter than theories, or even sensible 
argument. The pilgrim, after taking a summer’s 
trip across our stock ranges and getting a sight 
of the round-ups with their immense herds of 
thousands of half-wild cattle; the flocks contain- 
ing two or three thousand sheep each; and the 
bands of prancing horses, will then willingly 
admit that we have here a splendid stock country, 
which has no superior in the United States. It 
will take time, though, for the uninitiated to 
thoroughly appreciate the causes which make 
this country habitable, in the winter time, by 
domestic animals turned loose upon the immense 
ranges to rustle, or ‘‘turn up their toes” as the 
only alternative. That Montana has had winter 
storms no one who has lived here a year will 
deny. A very low temperature combined with a 
blinding, driving snow, makes even the rugged 
stage driver, buffalo-clad from head to foot, hesi- 
tate about venturing out at the approach of night 
from the friendly, warm stage-station. During 
such storms acclimated stock, understanding 
their business, do not stand bellowing around 
some fence-enclosed haystack, but you will find 
the old cow with her numerous progeny snugly 
stowed away in some deep coulee or creek bot- 
tom, where the high bluffs, together with the 
thickets of willows and birch, break the force cf 
the cutting winds and make life endurable until 
the storm is over. Fortunately Montana is deeply 
scored and gashed all over with just such places 
of refuge, and one cannot travel many miles until 
he will come to a steep bluff and he will see far 
below him the stream or bed of the dry coulee. 
The subsidence of the storm will find the stock 
again scattered over the vast stretch of upland 
and bare points and hillsides where the wind, 
having a full sweep, has cleaned the grass from 
its snowy covering. The severe cold weather 
here makes the snow so dry and light that it is 
whisked off as easily by nature’s broom as the 
light swan’s-down. In this respect our snow is 
totally unlike the eastern article, which, falling 
wet and heavy, when drifted makes banks almost 
as impenetrable as an iceberg, making an insur- 
mountable barrier to even the ironclad snow-plow 
of the railroads. 

Montana is noted for its almost perpetual winds, 


summer and winter, and though it may be un- 
pleasant to have the air full of dust or the cold 
winds in your face all the time, yetit is these 
gentle zephyrs that are the salvation of our stock 
interests. Even when there is quite a depth of 
snow on the level ground the sides of the coulees 
and hills will be blown bare, and horses and cattle 
soon find out by experience where to look for 

asturage during the prevalence of deep snows. 
This winter is now nearly half gone and yet the 
cattle on the ranges are fatter than hay-fed cattle 
ever get in the States. 








FivE hundred geysers and five hundred hot 
springs are reported in the Yellowstone National 
Park by the Government surveyors. 
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Its Wonderful Development and Resources 
Portrayed. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


| and have put Washington Territory under em- | 


| 


| 


bargo and cut it off from all commercial inter- 
course, except through them. The coal mines of 
the country are owned in San Francisco, and all 
the trade of the operatives and the resulting 


The resources of Washington Territory, so in- | Profits, as well as the products of the mines, pass 
exhaustible and so varied, have received more | into the hands of the San Francisco owners, 
attention and have been developed to a greater | leaving nothing towards building up the country 
extent during the year just passed than in any except the savings of the employees. 


previous twelve months in its history. These 
resources may be summarized in a general way as 


| 


follows: An abundance of timber, including fir, 


pine, cedar and burr-maple. The mineral re- 
sources are extensive mines of bituminous coal ; 
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VASHON ISLAND, PUGET SOUND. 





A Tacoma Ledger correspondent, of Jan. 14th, 


large bodies of iron ore, that will at no distant | says: We are at this date eating huckleberries 
day be utilized for the production of manufactured | picked fresh from the bushes. We have had a | 


goods, such as rails, cut- 
lery, agricultural and me- 
chanical implements. 
Gold, silver and copper 
lodes exist in Yakima 
County, and are reputed 
to be fabulously rich; 
copper specimens that as- 
say ninety per cent. in 
pure metal are not uncom- 
mon, returns often show- 
ing immense amounts per 
ton, while in gold and sil- 
ver $1,000 to $2,000 is 
frequently returned. Hops 
are grown quite exten- 
sively in the western part 
of the Territory, divided 
by the Cascade Range of 
mountains, and as large 
a quantity as two tons has 
often been gathered from 
one acre. In that section, 
too, fruit culture is an 
important industry. Ber- 
ries of all kinds grow in 
great abundance, while 
apples, pears, plums and 
peaches thrive in a sur- 
prisingly productive man- 
ner. All kinds of vegeta- 
bles flourish, and at a time 
of the year when Eastern 
fields are bound by the icy 
band of the Frost King, 
and the whole face of na- 
ture is covered with a 
snowy mantle. Wheat 
and barley form important 
items in the products of 
the Territory, and will in- 
crease in volume annually 
as the lumber interests 
and the mines are gradu- 
ally turned from by those 
who have recently arrived 
in the Territory and who HON 
intend to remain in the 

country and pursue some steady employment. 
The immense number of cattle grazing on the 
fine pasture lands of the Territory is also a 
great source of wealth, and the produce of 
the dairy goes far toward supplying home 
and neighboring markets. The great drawback 
complained of by the people is the want of 
capacity to convert the resources of the country 
into useful and marketable staples. Two years 
ago it was said that the Territory was literally 
without money, and although a better condi- 
tion of affairs in this respect now obtains, 
there is still room for the safe and profitable in- 
vestment of millions of capital. The complaint 
is made—and perhaps not unjustly—that nearly 
the whole money power of the coast is centered 
and controlled in the great commercial cities of 
San Francisco and Portland, and that both are 
jealous of an anticipated rival upon Puget Sound 





. J. GREGORY SMITH, SECOND PRESIDENT NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


constant supply of wild berries for nearly eight 
months. But the crop of 1883 will soon be among 
the things of the past, for the crop of 1884, with its 
buds and blossom, is pushing it from the bushes. If 
some man with experience, money and brains 
would come here and plant an orchard, and stay 
with it until it came into bearing, he would surely 
be a banker, as well as a benefactor to the coun- 
try. All stock on the island, excepting cattle 
used in logging camps and cows that are giving 
milk, are getting their own living. In the garden 
of our nearest neighbor still stands the last year’s 


| crop of vegetables, such as carrots, beets, cabbage, 





etc., all sound, and only harvested as wanted for | 


the table. The above statements, the orchard 


planting excepted, might seem incredible to people 
living in the same latitude, further east, but the 
doubtful ones need only come here to be convinced 
of their truthfulness. 





HON. J. GREGORY SMITH. 





A Biographical Sketch of the Second Presi- 
dent of the N. P. R. R. 

J. Gregory Smith, who in 1866 came into the 
control as President of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, was born at St. Albans, Vermont, 
in 1818. He graduated at the University of 
Vermont, and studied law at the Law School in 


| New Haven, which he left in 1841 to go into 
| practice with his father. 


He continued at the 
bar until 1855, when he retired from general 
practice, retaining the attorneyship of the Ver- 
mont Central Railroad, of which corporation his 
father was trustee. When his father died, in 
1858, he succeeded him as trustee of the icad 
In 1858 he was elected to 
the State Senate, and again 
in 1859. He served in the 
Vermont House from 1860 
until 1862, and was 
Speaker in the latter year. 
In 1861 he was Chairman 
of the State Republican 
Committee, and-in 1863 
was elected Governor, a 
re-election following in 
1864. He held the office 
until October, 1865. The 
urgency of the Boston 
gentlemen who had un- 
dertaken to relieve Josiah 
Perham of the Northern 
Pacific franchise and pay 
his debts brought Mr. 
Smith into the new or- 
ganization, and the presi- 
dency naturally fell to 
him, as a practical rail- 
road man. 

Mr. Smith aided in form- 
ing the Original Interest’s 
Agreement, which 
brought a strong array of 
influential railroad man- 
agers into the Directory 
of the Company. He 
made the contract with 
Jay Cooke, by which the 
first loan was placed, and 
thirty millions raised to 
begin the construction of 
the road. During his ad- 
ministration Congress 
amended the charter so 
as to permit of the issue 
of bonds, and changed the 
main line of the road so 
as to throw it down the 
Valley of the Columbia to 
Portland and thence to 
Puget Sound, making the 
short line across the Cas- 
cade Mountains a branch. 
Mr. Smith began the work of construction in the 
summer of 1870, at Thomson Junction, twenty- 
four miles west of Duluth, and later in the same 
season the building of the line from the Colum- 
bia River to Puget Sound was commenced. He 
remained at the head of the Company until 
October, 1872, when he resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by Gen. Cass. At that time the road had 
advanced to Jamestown, Dakota, and about fifty 
miles of the Pacific Division were finished. 

Since his retirement from the Northern Pacific 
Company, Mr. Smith has remained at the head 


of the Vermont Central Railroad. He is still one 
of the most prominent and active railroad 
managers in New England. 
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NEW-COMERS are taking up the uplands on both 
sides of the Puyallup River, in Washington Ter- 
ritory, with a view of making homes for them- 
| selves and their families. 
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No man need complain long of the hard times 
who can command the means to get out upon the 
soil in the fertile regions of the Northwest. Every 
quarter-section of wheat land in Dakota or Wash- 
ington will support a familyincomfort. As good 
land as was ever furrowed by a plow can still be 
had for nothing under the beneficent homestead 


law. 
*--e 


THE farmers who are going into the Big Bend 
country in Eastern Washington feel confident 
that a railroad will follow them at no distant 
day, starting at Spokane Falls, and running east- 
ward to the Columbia, and eventually crossing 
the Cascades to some point on the lower part of 
the Puget Sound. The Big Bend region is much 
too extensive to long have to depend on wagon 
transportation. 


7 

Two or three hundred new cattle ranches will 
not overstock the bunch-grass ranges of Montana, 
but from the number of cattle companies and 
individuals getting ready to take stock in this 
spring, we doubt whether there will be much 
vacant grazing territory left next year. People 
who think of going into this safe and profitable 
business, should be up and doing this season. 
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HERE is a chance for the employment of some 





of the surplus capital of the East. The Duluth | 
Herald says that although that place has three | 
first-class banks she has not enough to do the | 
business transacted there. The Herald adds: 


‘*There is no place in the country where a bank- 
ing house with large capital could be established 
with brighter prospects of success than in the | 
Zenith City.” 
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Tue Glendive Times says: ‘‘ The stage driver 
between this city and Buford reports the inhabi- 
tants of the valley as busy staking off claims on 
railroad land. They mean to pick up the best 
claims in case the Northern Pacific land grant is 
revoked.” These people will get nothing for their 
trouble but the exercise of driving their stakes 
on the company’s land. The grant will never be 


revoked, 
7 


MISSOULA expects to profit largely from the 
trade of the new Coeur d’Aléne mines. The heavy 
stocks of goods carried by the merchants of the 
place will be sure to attract parties outfitting and 
retail merchants. One of the business houses of 
Missoula occupies three large store-rooms, and 
several others have establishments that would 
be called first-class in Eastern towns of 10,000 
inhabitants. 
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WorkK on the Cascade Branch of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad will be vigorously pushed this 
summer, and settlers going into the Yakima 
Valley can count upon the early opening of a 
short and direct line to Puget Sound for their 
grain and cattle. The branch willalso give to the 
whole East Washington country cheap fuel from 
the Wilkeson, South Prairie and Carbonado mines. 
The land grant for this branch is not revocable 
by Congress. If any legislation should be adopted 
to rescind it, the courts would speedily protect the 
rights of the Company under its charter. 

-——— e+ 

A COMPANY is laying outa new town at Belknap 
Station, on the Northern Pacific Railroad, in 
Montana, and opening a road up Trout Creek and 
across the mountains to the Coeur d’Aléne mines. 
The distance will be forty miles. It is expected 
that traffic arriving from the East will go to the 
mines by this route, while that from the West will 
take the water-route of the Coeur d’Aléne lake 
and river, leaving the railroad at Rathdrum, 
Idaho, or Spokane Falls, Washington Territory. 
Belknap is in the midst of the great forest which 
skirts the Clark’s Fork River for over 100 miles. 
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WE have received a number of complaints, one 
of which we publish this month, of the statistics 
given in a letter in the February NORTHWEsT of 
the trade and growth of St. Pauland Minneapolis. 
The fault of the article in question seems to be 
that it was written by a resident of Minneapolis. 
So great is the rivalry between the two neighbor- 
ing Minnesota cities, that any statement emanat- 
ing from one, though based on the statistics 
published by both, is sure to be colored by local 
feeling. To the big world outside of these com- 
peting towns, which cares nothing for their 
jealousies, and admires the surprising progress 
made by both, we may say that in population 
they are about equal. In railway traffic, jobbing 
trade and banking capital, St. Paul is in the lead, 
and in manufacturing, especially of flour and 
lumber, Minneapolis takes precedence; while both 
present a spectacle of rapid and solid growth, far- 
reaching, persistent enterprise, business intelli- 
gence and social refinement, which astonishes an 
Eastern man, who remembers that the Sioux In- 
dians ravaged the neighboring country as late as 
1862. 
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GO EARLY IN THE SPRING. 





THOSE of our readers who intend going to settle 
in the Northwest this season, would do well to 
start early in April. If they intend to buy or 
homestead land, every week is valuable for farm- 
ing work after the frost gets out of the ground. 
Breaking should be done in time to put in sod crops 
in May. Very fair yields of potatoes, oats and 
Indian corn can be raised on the sod. Besides, the 
plowing for the next season’s wheat crop will 
occupy a good deal of time, and with the erection 
of buildings and the thousand and one things to 











do in starting a new farm, will keep the settler 
so busy that he will wish he could put about twice 
as many days in a week as the calendar allows, 

If the emigrant is going to engage in business 
in a town he will find everybody stirring around 
and getting ready for the rush of the active sea- 
son as early as the first of April. The best busi- 
ness openings for capital and enterprise are to be 
found in the spring, when new settlers are com- 
ing in and new undertakings are being set on 
foot. 

All our advices from the Northwest indicate a 
remarkably prosperous season this year. The 
pressure of hard times now felt in the East will 
work for the advantage of the new regions lately 
opened to immigration, and thousands of men 
who never thought of going West as long as mat- 
ters were running smoothly with them in their 
old homes, are now discontented with low wages 
and the dullness of trade and want to try their for- 
tunes in fresh fields. Thousands of younger men 
just out of the schools and ready to take their 
places in the working world can find no room for 
their talents and energies, All occupations seem 
to them overcrowded, They turn to the broad, 
hospitable, free West as to a Promised Land. 
Fortunately there is one section of the country, 
and an enormous one, too, where there is still 
room to spare for the brains and muscles of the 
new generation to find profitable occupation and 
to build up for themselves a secure future. 


“7 
INTERESTING, BUT VISIONARY. 


Some of the business men of Winnipeg are agi 
tating a project for opening a route to Europe for 
the grain of Manitoba and Dakota by way of 
Hudson Bay. One plan is to have the Canadian 
Government open the navigation of Nelson River 
from Lake Winnipeg to Hudson Bay, and to get 
an appropiation from the United States Govern 
ment to clear out the obstructions to the naviga 
tion of the Red River at Goose Rapids, so as to 
make an unbroken water-way from Fargo to the 
Bay; another is to build a railroad from Wimni 
peg to a point on the Bay. A delegation from 
Winnipeg has recently been visiting the Red 
River towns in Dakota to interest them in the 
general scheme of the Hudson Bay route. 

Their argument, in brief, was that the distance 
from Grand Forks, Dakota, to Fort Churchill, on 
Hudson Bay, is less than 800 miles, while to New 
York it is 1,600 miles, and Fort Churchill is 114 
miles nearer Liverpool thanis New York; that the 
Hudson Bay is open twelve months in the year; 
that the bay itself never freezes over, and that 
the only accumulation of ice is near the shores, 
which impediment could be readily overcome; 
that the only difficulties are in the straits open- 
ing from the bay into the Atlantic; and that this 
impediment has never been sufficient to prevent 
the Hudson Bay Company from navigating the 
straits whenever they find it necessary during any 
month of the year, and certainly if the straits 
could be navigated by the Hudson Bay Company’s 
tubs there would be no difficulty in the modern 
steamer passing through every day in the year. 

All this looks well on paper. It would be a fine 
thing if the enormous bay, which reaches far into 
the heart of the continent, would be opened to 
commerce and made the outlet for the produce of 
the great Northern agricultural plains; but we 
fear nature has put a veto on the project. A 
water-route to Fort Churchill would be long and 
tortuous, the Red River being probably the most 
crooked in the world, and would be closed by ice 
half of the year. That it could not compete with 
railroads is evident from the fate of steamboat 
navigation on that superb water-way, the Upper 
Mississippi, from which nine-tenths of the old 
steamboat trade has been driven since railroad 
lines crossed it and ran along its banks. 

A railroad from Winnipeg to Fort Churchill 
























would not pay running expenses. It could not be 
operated at all half of the year for want of traffic, 
if the climate was no obstacle. As to the navi- 
gation of Hudson Bay and Straits being open all 
the year, more evidence is needed to substantiate 
the assertion than has yet been produced. It is 
said that the Hudson Bay Company has never 
found any difficulty in getting ships in whenever 
they wanted. This may be true, but have they 
ever wanted to send a vessel through the straits 
or tried to, except at the most favorable scason ? 
When we bear in mind that the Allan Company 
abandons its Canadian ports in winter, and sends 
its steamers to Portland, Me., we may well doubt 
whether there is free navigation at all times 
through straits lying nearly a thousand miles 
north of Quebec. 
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THE CASCADE PASSES. 





J. W. SMITH, civil engineer, who has examined 
in years past all the Passes in the Cascade Moun- 
tain ranges in the interest of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, was in New York recently. He regards 
the Natchess Pass as the best for railroad use. The 
grade would be 116 feet to the mile for 12 miles 
and a tunnel 9,600 feet long would be required. 
The distance from Yakima City to Tacoma by 
this route is 138 miles, of which 25 are already 
built from South Prairie to Tacoma. This is 22 
miles less than the line to Tacoma, by way of the 
Stampede Pass. The first line run over the Stam- 
pede Pass used a grade of 116 to the mile, anda 
tunnel 9,100 feet long. The new surveys secure 
a grade of 80 feet on the western side of the 
mountains, and 53 feet on the eastern side, but 
at the expense of a tunnel 16,700 feet long. Mr. 
Smith’s estimates of mileage and cost of construc- 
tion, based on the old or short tunnel scheme, 
showed that the Stampede route would be 22 
miles longer and require the holding of 37 miles 
more of track than the Natchess route, and would 
cost $800,000 more to build, and $40,000 more a 
year to operate. 

Mr. Smith thinks the Natchess route can be 
improved by more careful surveys of the ap- 
proaches to the Pass and lower grades secured. 
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THE NORTHERN PACIFIC GRANT. 





As the session progresses at Washington, the 
danger of any legislation being adopted that will 
infringe upon the rights of the stock and bond 
holders of the Northern Pacific Company grows 
more and more remote. The legal p siti: n of the 
Company begins to be understood, and the few 
agitators and demagogues who, for the sake of 
notoriety or of asupposed political advantage, seek 
to lay hands upon its land grant and rob it of 
the prosperity which it owns by both equity and 
statute under its contract with the Government, 
find their following slipping away from them. 

The Northern Pacific stockholders number 
about 10,000, and are scattered over the whole 
country. Many of them are people of very 
moderate means, who put a few hundred dollars 
in the securi ies of the Company in the Jay Cooke 
times, as an investment for their old age. They 
have had no return for their money for fourteen 
years, save one scrip dividend of eight per cent. 
Now when the road is opened to the Pacific and 
they begin to look forward to a near prospect of 
dividends to reward their sacrifices and patience, 
certain Congressmen propose that the Govern- 
ment shall seize and confiscate a large part of 
their property. We advise them to write to 
their representatives at Washington, and protest 
against this contemplated outrage. The scheme 
will not be consummated, for the Courts will not 
permit it; neither will the sense of justice of the 
majority of the members of Congress allow of 
its passage in the form of a bill; but there can be 
no harm in the stockholders expressing their 
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views of the measures now pending at Washing- 
ton. If they will do so, some of the members 
who are advocating these measures will be sur- 
prised to learn that the result of their efforts, if 
successful, would be to rob many of their own 
most worthy constituents. 
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ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


Sr. Pau, Feb. 12, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

The article entitled ‘‘ St. Paul and Minneapolis,” 
February issue, 1884, although professing disin- 
terested fairness, is full of error; it does St. Paul 
much injustice. 

In the item of banking capital it reports St. 
Paul only $5,550,000, and Minneapolis 5,160,000, 
which is, as every one conversant with the facts, 
grossly inaccurate—giving Minneapolis more and 
St. Paul far less than due. 

The facts are that St. Paul has nearly two mil- 
lions more banking capital than all the rest of the 
State of Minnesota put together, as proven by 
the official reports. 

The jobbing trade is falsely set forth. Minne- 
apolis adding in wheat bought, then the flour 
made, then the salesof some, etc., etc. Any one 
is an idiot who believes that the jobbing sales 
(proper) of Minneapolis are one-half those of St. 
Paul. The whole comparative showing in this 
article is a specimen of misrepresentation, and 
should not have been published in a paper friendly 
either to the truth or to St. Paul. 

Respectfully, 
VERITAS. 
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THE name of Twocanon River, W. T., is said to 
have originated as follows At the time of Lewis 
and Clark's exploring expedition through the 
country, they were closely pursued by hostile In- 
dians, and in order to make more rapid retreat 
buried two canons in that gulch, hence the name 
Twocanon.—Oregon Exchange. 


This is a good example of the practice of forcing 
a fictitious meaning out of geographical names. 
The name of the river is Tucannon, not Two- 
canon, and it is an Indian word. Lewis and 
Clarke had no cannon on their famous expedition, 
nor were they chased by hostile Indians in the 
region now embraced in Oregon and Washington. 
They got along amicably with all the native 
tribes on their route, except the Blackfeet on the 
Upper Missouri. 
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A HANDSOME, wide-awake weekly paper called 
the Bad Lands Cowboy has been started at 
Medora, formerly Little Missouri, Dakota, by 
A. T. Packard. It will have a good field in rep- 
resenting the cattle and sheep industries of one of 
the best grazing regions in the West, and in 
chronicling the growth and doings of the new 
town founded by the Marquis de Mores. 
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A DEMAND for bound volumes of THE NoRTH- 
WEST for 1883 has exhausted our supply of back 
numbers. If subscribers who want the volume 
for 1884, and do not wish to be troubled to pre- 
serve their own numbers, will notify us now, we 
will see that files are saved for them. 
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IN answer to a subscriber, whose question 
comes too late to put in the proper department, 
we will say that railroad stockholders have no 
right to passes because of their stock ownership 
in the line they wish to travel on. 
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_ WE shall have a special correspondent in the 
Coeur d’Aléne mining district as soon as the snow 
gets off the ground, and will be able to give ac- 
curate information as to the productiveness of 
the new diggings. 





west who expect to be made head salesman in a 
store or cashier in a bank as soon as they arrive. 
The market is always overstocked with that sort 
of labor in new regions as well as old. 
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Get a foothold on the soil. Land is cheap now 
in the Northwest. It will be dear in a few years. 
When Dakota and Washington are settled there 
will be no more good virgin agricultural land left 
in the United States for the settler to homestead 
or buy. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 





Hon. Frederick Billings has lately shown his 
faith in the future of the Northern Pacific enter- 
prise by adding to his already large holdings of 
its stock, 





PRESIDENT Harris, of the Northern Pacific, 
has been elected President of the auxiliary road, 
the St. Paul & Northern Pacific, in place of 
Henry Villard, resigned. 





THE New York office of the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Company has been moved to the 
Post Building, on Exchange Place. The lines of 
this company are leased by the Oregon & Trans- 
continental Company, but it keeps up an official 
organization with Henry Villard, as President, 
and H. H. Tyndale, as Secretary. 





In a detailed review of the history of the Life- 
Saving Service, published in The Tacoma Ledger, 
Governor William A. Newell, of Washington 
Territory, stoutly maintains his title to be regarded 
as the originator of that noble institution—“‘with 
which,” he says, ‘‘I had rather be associated as 
the inventor and first advocate, than to be the 
possessor of all the gory honors of the world.” 





JAMES B. WILLIAMS, assistant to the President 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, takes the desk 
in the New York office of the Company just va- 
cated by Mr. Sims, and adds its functions to the 
important duties he formerly performed as officer 
in charge of the purchasing of material and sup- 
plies in the East. Mr. Williams is one of the 
most accomplished, experienced and faithful of 
the N. P. officials. 





CHIEF-ENGINEER ANDERSON, of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, was in New York recently. 
He said that the new N. P. iron bridge over the 
Mississippi at Minneapolis is approaching com- 
pletion; that the Great Snake River bridge will 
be ready for traffic in April, and that an impor- 
tant iron bridge is being erected at the second 
crossing of Clark's Fork to replace the temporary 
wooden structure. 





GEORGE V. Sims has recently been appointed 
General Agent in Europe for the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and will go to his new post of duty as 
soon as he has completed a trip to Puget Sound, 
undertaken to better familiarize himself with the 
road and its tributary country. The appointment 
is an excellent one, and a well-deserved promo- 
tion. Mr. Sims was born in London, England, in 
1854. His early railroad training was with the 
London and Northwestern Railway, first as private 
clerk to the accountant, afterwards in the secre- 
tary’s office of that corporation. In 1878 he 
accepted the position of private secretary to Gen- 
eral William J. Palmer, President of the Denver 
and Rio Grande. In 1879 he became private sec- 
retary to Frederick Billings, President of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and he has held the 
position as chief executive clerk of the New York 
office since Mr. Billings’ retirement in 1881. As 
assistant to Vice-President Oakes, his duties were 
of an executive character, especially during the 
period of the construction of the gap between 
the Yellowstone and Columbia rivers. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
[In this Department the Editor will endeavor to answer 
briefly all inquiries concerning the Northwestern country, 


openings for settlement and new enterprises, promising in- 
vestments for capital, railroad securities, etc. | 


| 








About Devil’s Lake. 
MADISON RUN, ORANGE Co., Va., Feb. 30, 1884. 


To the Editor of The Northwest : 
#‘I would like to ask you a few questions about 
the country in the vicinity of Devil’s Lake. (1) 
Is the land in the immediate vicinity on the shore 
of the lake all taken up? (2) Can good water be 
gotten easily? (8) Is there any coal in that sec- 
tion and what does it sell for? (4) Cana young 
man who is able and willing to work, find any 
work to help him along? (5) Will apples grow 
there, or is it too far north? Please answer the 
above questions, and oblige J. H. D. 
(1) See the interview on another page about the 
Devil’s Lake region. (2) Yes. (3) None discov- 
ered yet, so far as we know, nearer than Mouse 
River. (4) Yes; no trouble for an industrious 
man to get work. (5) We do not think an apple 
orchard would thrive; but the experiment has not 
been made yet. 





Business Colleges. 
New YORK, Feb. 25, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 
Can you tell me (1) which is the best place. St. 


Paul or Minneapolis, for a young fellow withsome | 
experience with books to go to get employment as | 


aclerk? And (2) is there in either city an estab- 
lishment at which I could complete my business 
education—a business college that has evening 
classes ? J. A. T. 

(1) We cannot take the responsibility of saying 
which would be best. Both are prosperous, fast- 
growing towns, full of energetic business men. 
The Curtis’ Business College, a well-conducted in- 
stitution, has an establishment in both cities. Mr. 
Curtis himself holds evening classes in Minneap- 
olis. 





Towns and Newspapers in Montana. 
Kansas City, Feb. 26, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

Please answer following questions in your March 
number: (1) What are the fifteen largest towns 
in Montana Territory by the latest census or count? 
(2) What are the leading papers in Montana— 
where published ? 0. V. R. 

(1) Helena, Butte, Bozeman, Benton, Living- 
ston, Billings, Miles City, Glendive, Missoula, 
Deer Lodge, Virginia, Dillon and Townsend are 
the principal Montana towns. The Montana 
daily papers are Helena Herald and Independent, 
Butte Miner and Inter-Mountain; Livingston 
Enterprise, Billings Herald, Bozeman Chronicle, 
Miles City Journal and Benton River Press. 
Among many excellent weeklies, we might men- 
tion the Bozeman Avant-Courier, Deer Lodge 
New Northwest, White Sulphur Springs Husband- 
man, and Livingston Tribune. 





Seattle and Tacoma. 


28 LARRABEE ST., CHICAGO, IIl., Feb, 13, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

(1) What is the population of Seattle and Ta- 
coma? (2) Have the coal mines at Carbonado 
and vicinity been sold to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co.? (8) How does the quality and 

uantity of the mines near Seattle compare with 
those of Carbonado and Wilkeson? (4) Which is 





the more level of the two, Seattle or Tacoma? 
(5) Has the main line of the Northern Pacific | 
Railroad been changed to run from Ainsworth to | 
Seattle, instead of Tacoma? CHARLES HuRD. | 
(1) We cannot say; there has been no recent 
count. Probably about 6,000 for Seattle, and 4,000 
for Tacoma would not be wide of the mark. (2) 
The Central Pacific Company own the Carbonado | 
mine, but not those at Wilkeson or South Prairie | 
in the same field. There are many excellent veins 
not yet opened. (38) Not much difference. (4) 
Tacoma is built on three successive benches or | 
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plateaus; Seattle on a hill-side and the level 
ground at its foot on the shore of Elliott’s Bay. 
(5) No; Tacoma is the legal and actual terminus. 
We may add that we decline to be drawn into 
the Tacoma-Seattle controversy having good 
friends in each place, and a high opinion of the 
future of both. 





A Mason Wants a Place. 
HANCOCK, POTTAWATAMIE Co., Iowa, t 
February 7, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


I would like a place for a good mason. I can 
lay stone or brick, and do first-class plastering. 
There is no work here, and I shall have to find a 
place where there will be work. If ‘- can give 
me information, I should be thankful. 

Ira L. CooK. 


Will some of our readers in Dakota or Montana 
who know of a situation for a good mason, kindly 
write to Mr. Cook. 





N. P. Dividend Scrip. 
ELDERTON, Pa., Feb, 13, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

How is the Dividend Scrip to be paid or pro- 
vided for? The net earning above the fixed 
charges are in themselves dividends to the pre- 
ferred stockholders. If you can give an answer 
to this question in your next, I will be under ob- 
ligations. J. H. W. 

This is a question yet to be determined by the 
Board. Probably from net earnings in part, and 
in part from the surplus of the $20,000,000 second 
mortgage loan. 





Put in the State or Territory. 


WEST FARMINGTON, Ohio, Feb. 12, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

Excuse me, but I would like to suggest to you, 
that when you are telling us in your paper about 
any particular place, its thrift, advantages, etc., 
would it not be well to mention the State or Ter- 
ritory which they are in? I have been puzzled 
considerably in reading your paper, to know 
where such places were. Pray tell us where 
Spokane Falls is through your paper, and oblige 
a subscriber. A. L. Hart. 

We intend to do so in all cases, but sometimes 
omit the name of the State or Territory where the 
town is a well-known point. Spokane Falls is in 
the northeastern part of Washington Territory, 
on the main line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, 


N. P. Dividend Scrip. 
Sun DALE, Ohio, Feb. 12, 1884, 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


I saw in THE NORTHWEST that the Northern 
Pacific Railroad was paying interest on Preferred 
Dividend Scrip. Must the certificate papers all 
be returned to the Treasurer, indeasell before a 
Notary Public. Please answer plainly in THE 
NORTHWEST, and oblige M. A. M. 


Send your certificate by registered letter, to 
Robert Lenox Belknap, Treasurer Northern Pacific 
Railroad, 17 Broad Street, New York: Put no 
endorsement of any kind on it. Write plainly 
your name and address. 


MY BIRCH CANOE. 


BY GEO. 8. CANFIELD. 





Where rivulet runs out from melting snows, 
You, sweet, were born, 

Beyond the meadow plain, beyond the rows 
Of waving corn; 


Where learned we fickle Nature’s wilder moods, 
Though her caress 

Was gentle, and the fringes of her woods 
Hung like a tress. 


Fleetly we sped, past chasm and waterfall, 
And fear knew not; 
In loftier flights my soul rose over all; 
ross earth forgot. 


Where shadows deepest lie, the soul uplifts 
To suns above; 
When longest was the journey, richest gifts . 
e brought to love. 


Oh, changing years! the hills, it seems to me, 
Alone are true! 

The hills and water brooks I found with thee, 
My Birch Canoe! 

—Chicago Current, 








SOME HINTS TO DAKOTA SETTLERS. 


The breaking season extends from about May 
15 to July 15. 

Three horses or mules, each weighing from 
1,200 lbs. upward, or two yoke of oxen, consti- 
tute a good breaking team for a sulky or walking 
plow. 

Sowing grain commences as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground to the depth of a few inches. 
The work is generally begun on April 1, and com- 
pleted in ten to fifteen days. Some years the 
grain can be put in as early as March 15. 

Good farm horses can be bought for from $100 
to $175, according to size. 

Cows are worth from $25 to $35 each, and 
working-oxen from $80 to $120 per yoke. 

Standard makes of farm wagons cost $75. 

Breaking usually costs $3 per acre, and back- 
setting $1.50 to $1.75. 

The settler opening a new farm can always 
find plenty of work among his neighbors, after 
he has done his breaking and backsetting, and 
cut his hay. He can raise an abundance of vege- 
tables from the sod the first year. From twenty- 
five to forty bushels of oats can be raised on the 
sod the first year. 

Good common lumber ranges from $18 to $25 
per thousand along the line of the railroad. 

Carload lots, for settlers, are carried by the 
railroad at the same rates given to dealers. 

A good house can be built for $350 to $700. 

Household goods, farm implements and work- 

ing stock can be bought at reasonable prices at 
the larger points along the road, and in La 
Moure. 
’ Liberal provision is made by law for schools, 
and, in towns and country settlements school 
houses and churches of the several denominations 
abound. The people who come to this country 
believe in these institutions. 

Good water abounds in Dakota, and especially 
in the James Valley, where the purest water in 
the Territory is easily obtainable. 

There is a combination of soil and climate in 
this new kingdom which makes it the most re- 
liable and productive wheat region in the world. 

In no other section of the United States have 
there been for so many consecutive years such 
bountiful crops. 

It is as healthy a country as there is in the world. 


DAKOTA AS A CATTLE COUNTRY. 


From the Mandan Pioneer. 

The reporter met a well-known stockman on 
Main Street yesterday, and, thinking a few facts 
in relation to the opportunities for successful 
cattle raising in Dakota might be of interest to 
the readers of the Pioneer, held the following 
conversation: 

‘‘“What kind of a country is 
cattle?” 

‘¢ Well,” was the reply, ‘‘I thought that every- 
one knew that it was A No. I. A new cattle 
disease has lately made its appearance in Mis- 
souri, but Iam glad to say that during the five 
years I have been in Dakotamy cattle have never 
suffered from any disease whatever. Last winter 
pot even a calf died, and my herd came out good 
beef in the spring.” 

‘*How about the snow?” asked the reporter. 
‘‘ Was there enough to cause much trouble with 
your cattle?” 

‘*No, there was not enough snow at any time 
to track a deer; in fact there is never much snow 
in the Bad Lands. I have had some of my Texas 
friends up to visit me this winter, and they one 
and all agree that Dakota offers more induce- 
ments for successful cattle raising than the 
southern part of the country.” 

‘*Do you cut any fodder for your cattle or do 
you find it necessary to put them in sheds during 
he winter?” asked the reporter. 
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‘No, indeed; there is plenty of buffalo and 
punch grass in the Bad Lands, which the cattle 
can get at any time during the winter. What 
little snow falls is not enough to hinder the cattle 
from obtaining all the feed they want. ‘If 
you’ve never seen the Bad Lands you may have a 
mistaken ideaof them. They area belt of lands 
traversed by the Little Missouri River and their 
name was given to them by the Indians because 
they were bad to travel in. They are the best 
stock-raising grounds in the world. I know, for 
I’ve had fifteen years’ experience in the busi- 


ness.” 
2 o—____—_ 


REDUCE THE INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 
From the Portland (Oregon) News. 

The fact that we wish to make evident is that 
Indian reservations include millions of acres, for 
which the Indians have no possible use. They 
possess it, and do not wish to give it up. But 


civilization has reached the very borders of these | 


reservations and clamors for more room inside. 








The question that the public puts is this: What | 


will the Government do about it? 

We used to talk about the frontier, and the In- 
dians were supposed to live on the frontier, but 
railroads have had the effect to abolish all frontier 
life and bring the whole world within one great 
circle of influence. The Indian is surrounded by 
settlements and hemmed in by white civilization, 
such as itis. Reservations block the march of 
progress. The very localities we believed remote 
and beyond the coming of our people for a long 
time are to-day brought within the limits of 
Statehood, and are envied by those whites who 
have got that far and can get no further. There 
is scarcely a foot of territory occupied by Indians 
within the limits of Oregon, with the exception 
of the Klamaths and Warm Spring tribes, that is 
not in the way. Those two reservations Cooney 
lands east of the Cascades that cannot well 
cultivated, and are, theréfore, out of the white 
man’s way. All the reservations we have alluded 
to, besides including those on the Sound, are the 
best of arable lands, and needed for white 
people’s occupancy. At least they need the su- 


perabundance over and above what the Indians | 
can use and really need to make a living from. 


ALASKA. 


A Region More Valuable than is Generally 
Supposed. 








From the Seattle Herald. 

Alaska is a broad peninsula situated at the 
northwestern extremity of the continent, washed 
on the south by the mild waters of the Pacific 
and on the north by those of the frozen Arctic. 
Upon its frozen and deeply indented shore line, 
towering and rugged headlands enclose quiet 
and picturesque coves and harbors, within many 
of which the united naval fleets of the world 
might float, secure from the storm-tossed billows 
of the encompassing oceans, Extending back 
from its coast is a broad zone of fertile lands, 
characterized by wide-reaching plateaus and 
magnificent valleys, richly clothed with native 
grasses, and watered by deep-flowering, majestic 
rivers. 
| Within its interior the Rocky mountains attain 
| their greatest altitude north of Colorado, Mt. St. 





| 





THE ‘‘ HAINES’ MISSION AND OTHER VIEWS IN ALASKA. 


Elias, near its southern boundary, towering to 
| the height of 17,000 feet. The mountain regions 
are distinguished by immense forests of pine, fir, 
cedar and hemlock, sometimes extending in an 
unbroken growth for many miles upon the lower 
portions of the range, and broad, low-lying 
basins, (ancient lake beds), shadowed by naked, 
rocky cones and snow-clad peaks. The climate of 
Alaska is not so intemperate as its northerly 
situation would indicate, the Kurho-Siva or Ja- 
panese current, an ocean stratum of heated 
waters, flowing from the South Pacific, exerting 
upon it a climatic influence, analogous to that of 
the Gulf Stream upon the British Isles. Moist, 
warm winds blow across the Alaskan sea-coast 
regions, and the Aleutian Islands, situated near, 
in the Behring Strait, lending to them a delight- 
ful summer climate, and rendering them fruitful 
in the extreme. The fiftieth isothermal, which 
leaves the eastern coast of Asia near Pekin, 
strikes the continent of North America near the 
50th parallel of north latitude, then trending 
| rapidly to the south, passes near the region of 











the great lakes, and leaves the eastern coast of 
the continent, near the city of New York. 

Thus we find the climate of the lower regions 
of Alaska very similar to that of Wisconsin 
Michigan, and the New England States. The re- 
cords of the Signal Office established at Sitka for 
five years, show the mean temperature of the 
year to be the same in Alaska as in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, and the productive power of the soil 
is certainly equal to that of any portion of the 
northeastern part of the United States. 

The timber growth of Alaska, which is of the 
finest quality, is inexhaustible, and mineral de- 
posits of great extent undoubtedly exist in its 
unexplored mountain wilds. 

Some years ago a stampede occurred to the 
head of the Stickeen river, where productive 
placer diggings were found, but the perpetual 
frosts proved an unsurmountable barrier to the 
successful working of the mines. When some 
process is devised for overcoming this great ob- 





stacle, a very large extent of profitable placer 





mining ground already known to exist will be 
opened at various points near the British boundary. 

The seal fisheries and the fur trade are at pres- 
ent the leading industries of Alaska, but, as a 
| better general knowledge of the true character 
and capabilities of the country is obtained, capi- 
talists and immigrants will seek it for investment 
and settlement, and a few years will probably 
give it prominence as an important part of our 
cereal-producing area. Alaska, though an integral 
part of the United States, and entitled to the 
same privileges and immunities of the other ter- 
ritories, has no other government than a sort of 
autocracy or dictatorship, the supreme rule of the 
land being placed in the hands of the command- 
ing officer of the United States frigate, stationed 
upon the coast near Sitka. No representative is 
allowed the people in Congress and very many 
hardships have been imposed upon them, in con- 
sequence of the neglect of Government to accord 
to them the status of a Territorial organization. 
Steps have been taken by her resolute people to 
carry the matter before the present Congress, and 
able ee have been chosen to proceed 
to Washington, and there demand, in the name 


of one thousand disfranchised and denationalized 








Americans, the — and privileges of citizen- 
ustly denied to them. 


ship so long unj 






















































































































GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


The Cow-Boy’s Tale. 


* Are there no real good Injuns?”’ 
The cow-boy raised his head, 
And glancing at the tenderfoot, 
He turned to him and said: 
“1 rode the prairies, pardner, 
Ten years in rain and sun, 
But as to * real good Injuns,’ 
I havn't met more nor one, 
A swig o' that hess liniment, 
And then I'll try to place 
This A 1 virtuous redskin 
That for goodness trumped the ae, 
"Twas at the bar of Mack's Ford, 
A lot o’ boys one day 
Got to making things quite lively 
In a ball and cartridge way, 
I banged around about me, 
And didn't count the odds 
I'd been soaking electricity 
Like fifty lightning rods; 
When suddenly the sheriff 
And his gang came bounding down, 
And the boys took to their cattle 
And dusted outen town. 
But suthin’ was the matter 
With my head works, I dare say, 
For I stumbled by the roadside, 
And I couldn't find my way; 
And the next Lcan remember, 
It was night, and pitehy black, 
And I tried to strike the trail from there, 
But couldn't hit a track, 
And I was mighty dizzy 
And felt I should have died, 
When standing just before me, 
An Injun’s shape I spied, 
He held his hands out to me, 
But didn’t say a word; 
And when I tried to hail him, 
He neither spoke nor stirred 
And then I slipped in somehow 
Between each sturdy arm, 
And he let me down so gently, 
Without a bit o’ harm; 
And | lay there quite contented, 
And slept until ‘twas day, 
And woke to find him watching 
At my side the same old way; 
So lL climbed upon my uprights, 
And a word I couldn't say, 
But I looked the red man in the face, 
And then I sneaked away. 
We parted. But, as years passed by, 
I wonder more and more 
If still that real good Injun stands 
At Muick’s tobacco store. 


On a Bucking Broncho. 

‘Fred Brookshank, who is supposed to have 
left for dear old England, has been prospecting 
for coal for the past six weeks near Fort Ellis. 
He has made some rich discoveries and has gone 
to England to interest capital. Brooks is the 
man who was mounted on a bucking broncho by 
some fun-loving cow-boys. Instead of rising 
heavenward he calmly kept his seat in the saddle 
until the horse was tired. On dismounting he 
a sary his eye-glass and said: ‘Ha! really, hi 
halmost fawnced that hi was riding in a coach ni 
dear h’old Lunnon, bah jove!’”—Bozeman Avant 
Courier. 


Salmon vs. Dogs. 

A person signing himself ‘‘ Immigrant,” writes 
to the Oregonian to know “if it is true that 
salmon eaten raw or cooked, by a dog, will usually 
kill the canine.” He states further that he has 
seen a man who would not eat salmon because 
the fish killed dogs. He also wished to know to 
what work he can refer for information on the 
important subject. The Oregonian is quite cer- 
tain that salmon will kill dogs, but as to the 
amount of salmon required to kill a certain 
amount of dog it can give no information. The 
dogs of Indians become accustomed to salmon 
and eat it with impunity, and it is probable that 
any dog could be trained to eat salmon. 
best way for ‘‘ Immigrant” to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the matter would be to buy a lot 
of dogs and a lot of salmon and experiment. As 
there is no work extant on the subject, he could 
write a book about his experience and perhaps 
make enough to offset his loss on the dogs and 
salmon. As for the man who would not eat 
salmon he probably would refuse roast turkey 


The | 


within shooting distance he rose up and expected 
to see the birds fly, but they did not. Then he 
waved his hat and a few of the geese flopped 


| their wings, but they did not budge an inch. He 





| animal; if he hasn’t it is all the same. 


then walked up, and there to his astonishment 
found 128 birds frozen fast in the ice and helpless. 
It appears that they had surrounded an air hole 
for water, and the night before had been waddling 
about in the overflow and slush until the cold 
wave came up toward evening, and before they 
knew it their feet had become fast in the ice. 
Some were dead, but the majority were living. 
Later in the day he went down witha cart and 
bagged the entire lot.—Carson (Aev.) Appeal. 


Measuring Railroad Employees. 

Orders have been issued from the headquarters 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, to the effect 
that all employees on trains and at stations over 
the line must appearin uniform. A tailor is now 
going over the road taking measurements of the 
employees for their new suits, who, in order to 
expedite matters, sends the following dispatch to 
allagents: ‘' Take off everything but your pants 
and shirt, and be on the platform when the train 
arrives, to be measured for uniform.” Arriving 
at one of the new stations he jumped from the 
train, tape-line in hand, and shouted for the 
agent. In response to his call a handsome young 
lady stepped forward, accompanied by a burly 
six-footer, who announced that the lady was the 
agent, and he was her brother, and demanded an 
explanation of his dispatch. The tailor explained 
as best he could, and boarding the train tele- 
graphed from the next station: ‘‘How many 
agents have you got that don’t wear shirts and 
pantaloons, and where are they located? Answer 
quick.” 





The Girl Who Proves Up. 

Coming out of the land office Monday, a Herald 
reporter passed a group of three young ladies who 
had just ‘‘ proved up” after six months’ resi- 
dence on claims. One could not help noticing, as 
the writer has often observed without noting be- 
fore, how little the sex unsexes itself, and how 
greatly its best charms are enhanced, in the per- 


sons of these maidens, mostly from seventeen to 
twenty-five, who have gone through an ordeal of 
pioneer life on their own behalf, which would 
shame the luxury-loving and effeminate men of 
eastern cities. There is a conscious independence 
in the erect and sturdy figure, in the firm elastic 
step, in the evidence of Nature’s a of 


| beauty—perfect health, in the clear bright eye, 


the cheek carmined with roses fresh from the 
ure heart-blood of young and blooming woman- 
coat and in the easy and graceful carriage in 
which there is nothing of the “ girly-girl,” but 
everything of the womanly woman. And with 
such a womanhood, Dakota may be sure that its 
coming generations will not hea the robust 
manhood of its pioneers.—Grand Forks (Dak.) 
Herald. 
The Old Time Prospector. 

The old-time, genuine prospector feels thor- 
oughly equipped for the season if he possesses a 
slab of bacon, a few pounds of flour, a little sugar, 
coffee, tobacco and old pick, shovel and pan. He 
thinks himself in big luck if he owns a pack 
And thus 
outfitted he scales mountains, swims rivers and 
skims around on foot till snow-fall for months, 
as happy as aclam at flood-tide. It is the pluck 
and bone and sinew of these men that bring to 
light the mineral wealth of our mountain ranges. 
But there is another class of prospector of quite 


| different characteristics, who is met with too often 


| in this country. 


and champagne, and is a leetle too nice to live in | 
| oughbred horse, two pack animals, a mattress, 


Oregon.— Portland Oregonian, 


The Latest Goose Story. 

Yesterday morning Hy. Downs, the tunnel 
tender of the V. and T., near Washoe Lake, went 
out about five o'clock to shoot geese. He soon 
discovered a large flock on the ice in the lake and 
crawled on his hands and knees over the ice 
through the tules to get a shot. Downs is a 
thorough sportsman and never takes advantage 
of a goose who is not on the wing. Coming 





It costs every cent of $300 (or 


more) to properly outfit him. He needs a thor- 


half a dozen pair of double blankets, a feather 


— a dressing-case with toilet soaps and per- 


umery, a gold chronometer, magnifying glass, 
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chemicals enough to start a drugstore, library of | 


scientific works, demijohn of fourth proof whisky, 
silver-mounted revolvers, needle-gun and fishing- 
tackle, and white shirts with cameo studs, and 
cuffs galore. And thus rigged he starts out in 
the merry summer time prospecting along streams 
where fish bite the best, sinking holes only where 


trees cast a cooling shade, and always waiting | 


for the water to fall so he can ford the stream 





without wetting his feet. He returns in the fall 
without having discovered anything, of course, 
but he knows “ just where to strike it rich next 
summer.” This genus will be plentiful in the 
Coeur d’Alénes next season.— Walla Walla Union, 


Humors of Western Journalism. 

The Heppner (Oregon) Gazette publishes the 
following as aspecimen Eastern letter of inquiry, 
written by those who seem to think a man out 
here ought to know all about their business, their 
climate, the prices ruling in their localities, etc. 
A man of Mr. Trask’s intelligence would be a val- 
uable acquisition to any community : 

Giant Grove, Michigan, Jan. 10, 

Editor Gazette—I stumbled across a copy of 
your paper the other day, which had been left at 
our hotel by a traveler. Iam thinking some of 
going to Eastern Oregon, but, before starting, I 
want you tosend me a lot of copies of your paper 
and to answer me the following questions: 

1. Is the climate around Heppner as cold as it 
is here? 

2. Are the trees on your prairies as big as ours 
here? 

3. Could I buy a team of mules there as cheap 
as I can here? 

4, Could I make as easy a living in Heppner as 
I do here? 

5. Would you advise me to come to Eastern 
Oregon or to go East, or do you think I can do 
better by staying where I am? 

A. J. TRASK. 
ANSWERS. 

1. Don’t know. Never was in Michigan. Send 
us a bottle of your climate, so we can compare it 
with the Heppner article. 

2. Don’t know. Send us a cord of your trees 
for comparisen. 

3. Don’t know. 
mule market. 

4. Don’t know. How many meals a day do 
you get now? Ever have to do the Tanner act? 

5. We don’t advise you to do anything. You 
san come to Eastern Oregon, stay where you are, 
or go to the devil, just as you please. 


Send us quotations of your 


Cold Beats. 

A correspondent of the Butte Miner, writing 
from Market Lake station, U. & N. Ry., thus 
describes the immortal cheek of the Western pros- 
pector, when stern necessity calls for secretive 
action. The writer says: ‘‘ Beating the road” is 
not an uncommon occurrence, and in late years 
the devices of broken men to travel without the 
aid of ‘‘ filthy lucre,” are worthy of a place among 
the fine arts, but one of the daring feats in ‘‘ beat- 
ing the road” recently occurred at this station. 
Dan Finerty and John Conlan are natives of the 
Emerald Isle, and prospectors from away back, 
and like many of their class, have experienced 
times when grass was short and they were reduced 
to the necessity of relying on their wits for imme- 
diate necessities. They recently came in here 
from an extended prospecting tour, and upon 
taking an inventory of their resources they found 
that beyond a diminutive piece of salt pork, half 
a pound ef tobacco, and a sore-backed burro, they 
were financially busted. Their objective point 
was Shoshone, and the discovery of an empty box 
sar on the side track, destined for that station, 
struck them as a windfall. Watching their op- 
portunity they loaded the burro in one end of the 
ear, and ensconced themselves in the other. The 
midnight freight came along, and with the usual 
bumping and'rattling of break chains, picked the 
car up, andspeeded over the road without an inci- 
dent to marthe success of their plans until, while 
standing at Toponis station, the burro broke the 
stillness of the frosty morning by an unearthly 
bray. Conductor and brakeman instituted a 
search, which was rewarded by discovering the 
load of live stock which occupied the supposed 
‘‘empty.” ‘‘ Billy, we will fire His Knibs,” said 
the conductor. ‘There are three of us to fire,” 
said a voice from within. ‘‘ The dickens, you say. 
Who are you, and where are you going?” asked 
the conductor. ‘‘ Prospectors, by ——, and bound 
for Shoshone. Do you think we will make it?” 
came the answer, It is needless to say that the 
‘‘empty” was pulled through, and the enterpris- 
ing prospectors reached their destination in 
safety. 
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A BONANZA FARMER IN BROOKLYN. 


From the Brooklyn Eagle, Feb. 8th. 

In the Academy of Music last evening an inter- 
esting lecture was delivered by Mr. I. W. Barnum 
to a fair audience. The subject was a general 
sketch of travel on the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
from Sanborn, North Dakota, to and from the 
Yellowstone National Park, and on the Oregon 
Rail & Navigation Company’s lines from Columbia 
River, to Portland, Oregon, and Puget Sound, 
through Dakota, Montano, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington Territory, during a period embracing 
twenty-one days. Dakota, he said, was no longer 
the West, but rather the granary of the East near 
the centre of the vast Western empire which 
would soon wield an immense if not a controlling 
power in this country. It was called not only 
the granary, but the stock country of the world, 
claiming, as it did, a powerful monopoly in rais- 
ing the hard wheat peculiar to that Northern 
Dakota belt, as it could not be raised 1n perfection 
south of this belt. They should not allow the 
name Dakota to make them shiver with the cold. 
Out there the people felt greatly amused at this 
opinion as to the severity of that climate, which 
persons from the Eastern States appeared so gen- 
erally to cherish. Such an idea was a mere bug- 
bear; and so far as his (the lecturer's) view went 
onthe matter—and he had been farming there 
since 1880—he believed they did not suffer there 
any more from the cold than what the people here 
did. The most of the weather was clear and 
bright, and even when it was below zero, it was 
so dry and exhilarating that the inconvenience 
was not so much felt. While in Brooklyn the 
people might feel fifty-nine years old, with rheu- 
matic accompaniments, in Dakota they were only 
forty-nine in feeling. Having quoted from a local 
newspaper in support of his view, he continued 
to say that in the Dakota capital they had the 
electric light, which, when all things were con- 
sidered, they did not think tobe a bad stage of ad- 
vancement at all. [Applause.] The mean annual 
temperature of Dakota and Michigan was the 
same, 47 degrees, New York and Massachusetts 
48, Maine and Wisconsin 45, Minnesota 42, and 
Wyoming 41. Notwithstanding the recently re- 
ported ‘below zeros” in Dakota, they found that 
parties who were spending their first winter in 
North Dakota were inquiring what had become 
of those frightful blizzards which they had sup- 
posed so common in the country. Two months 
had passed and they avowed they had seen no 
storm so severe as they did in the Eastern States. 
So that there must have been some mistake in the 
thermometer that marked 15 degrees below zero. 
(Laughter.) The North Dakota vegetables were 
superior even to the Long Island vegetables, and 
the stock there preferred that pasture to the best 
cultivated Eastern grasses. The speaker then 
gave a glowing description of the immense wheat 
fields of the district—extending to the horizon, as 
far as the eye could reach—the golden grain not 
unlike the soft swell of the ocean, and the many 
straw-burning steam engines and threshers look- 
ing like so many steamships at sea. These im- 
mense farms of thousands of acres had now served 
as an admirable advertisement in showing to the 
world the incomparable richness of soil and the 
future possibilities of its development in this 
wonder land. In fact, he would advise all Amer- 
icans to at first see the engaging sights to be met 
with in their own country before hunting for the 
played-out and not over-interesting spots of travel 
in the Old World, and they would have the ad- 
vantage of avoiding the horrid sea-sickness which 
had to be endured on a trip to Europe, and which 
he (the lecturer) experienced to such an extent 
that he should not like a renewal of the dose. 
(Laughter.) It was very interesting to watch the 
self-cutting, gathering and binding reapers by 
which the wheat was brought down—the machine 
making a round of six hundred and forty acres, 








a distance of some four miles—without stopping. 
The men ride on all the machines except in 
harrowing, and the superintendent rides on horse- 
back in advance of perhaps twenty to twenty-five 
teams and directs their movements in such a way 
that it would remind one of a cavalry movement. 
He had told them in Connecticut that the lots in 
which they used to ride horses while plowing 
there would be hardly large enough for a Dakota 
farmer to turn round in. Mr. Beecher’s state- 
ment to the effect that in Dakota thirty or forty 
bushels of wheat per acre were raised on the up- 
land was correct in themain. In 1879 there were 
but five families in Sanborn, and now the popula- 
tion of the place was over 1,000. Down in these 
places it had become quite stale to say that town’ 
and cities sprang up as if by magic, for such in 
reality was the case, and if they wanted to know 
the country they would have to visit it in order 
to properly understand these things and to keep 
pace with the rapid development that was going 
on, 
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A RUSH FOR LAND. 


NEW townships, embracing over the hundred 
thousand acres of fertile land in the immediate 
vicinity of Devil’s Lake, Dakota, were recently 
thrown open for pre-emption, homestead and 
tree-claim filing. The scene at the United States 
Land Office, on the day when the Register was 
ready to receive filings, is thus graphically des- 
cribed by the Devil’s Lake Pioneer Press: 

‘“*To say that the crowd at the land office 
Saturday was immense would hardly suffice to 
qualify a true expression of its proportions. It 
was huge and ‘ preponderous.’ As early as three 
o’clock in the morning there were numbers at the 
door who stood at their post from that time until 
10 o’clock with the thermometer 10 degrees below 
zero awaiting the opening of the door. Every- 
body was in good humor, puns and jokes were 
passed along and the hours were comparatively 
short. Receiver Whipple came down to the 
door at a little before 10 o’clock, announced to all 
who had tree claims filings to come forward and 
present them as they would be taken simulta- 
neous, and when there were more than onein the 
same section the highest bidder should have the 
privilege of filing. For at least one half hour, as 
fast as he could take the filings and swear them, 
(with a very short, so help you God, oath,) he was 
busy taking applications. At 10 o’clock the pres- 
sure became so great against the door that the 
bolts gave way with a thud, and away went the 
crowd scrambling up the steps, pushing and 
crowding until the hall and down to the bottom- 
less step was crammed with an almost suffocating 
mass of humanity. From 10 a.m. until 4 p. m., 
without intermission, entries were made, and 
when the door closed at 4 p. m., over 48,000 acres 
were scooped in from the public domain. While 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday there were 
batches of men and women filing homesteads and 
pre-emptions, and before Saturday night there 
will be but a few acres left of the 299,520 that 
came into the market in this and Grand Forks 
District, all of which is contiguous to Devils Lake. 
In a few weeks thousands of acres more will be 
placed on the market and the grand rush will be 
repeated. 
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MR. HARRIS AND THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


From the Portland Oregonian. 

Mr. Robert Harris, of New York, who was 
elected president of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company yesterday,.has been a director of 
the company for more than three years. Last 
spring he was requested by Mr. Villard and Mr. 
Oakes to take the position as resident manager at 
Portland, of the Villard system of roads, but 
declined on account of his health. He was here 
with his wife during the opening ceremonies of 
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the Northern Pacific, and went to the Sound with 
the party of general guests. He is a thorough 
railroad manager, having been connected with 
several important companies in the Eastern 
States. He was for several years in the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Company as superintendent 
and general manager, and for sometime has been 
vice-president of the Erie. He is in the prime of 
life, with a long and successful experience in all 
the details of railroad business, and bis selection 
for the important position which he has now 
assumed, would seem to be a happy solution of 
the difficult question with which the Directors of 
the Northern Pacific are confronted. We believe 
that the success of this road depends upon good 
railroad management rather than upon the ma- 
nipulations of its stock in Wall Street. The 
development of its business ought to yield an 
income sufficient to pay more than its fixed 
charges, and leave something for dividends upon 
its stock. The gross earnings of the Union Pacific 
last year were $30,000,000. The capabilities of 
the country tributary to the Northern are natur- 
ally greater than those of the Union. Butif the 
gross earnings for the Northern for the coming 
year should be only half what the Union earned 
last year, which is a moderate estimate, if it 
retains its present traffic arrangemerts with the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, a3 it un- 
doubtedly will, they will amount to $15,000,000 at 
least, half of which ought to be net, it will have 
quite a margin of profits for the benefit of its 
stock. By pursuing a wise and liberal policy for 
the development of its business, the managers of 
the Northern Pacific ought to be able to place their 
road in a strong financial ‘position, and make it 
what the general Government intended it to be, 
and the people have hoped it would be, not only 
a benefit to those who are directly interested in 
it in a pecuniary point of view, but to all its pres- 
ent and future patrons, and to the country at 
large. 
ee eee 

A STRIKING STATEMENT.—While surveying the 
surrounding landscape from the level plateau 
which forms the roofs of the Pillsbury mill at 
Minneapolis, with the thermometer at eighty-five 
degrees in the shade, I was told that if the flour 
produced by the establishment underneath our 
feet in twelve months were packed in railway 
cars, it would extend seventy miles in one di- 
rection, while the wheat brought in to produce 
it would extend seventy miles in another! 
This is one of those striking calculations which 
some persons are so fond of making, and the ac- 
curacy of which it is difficult to test. But I have 
no doubt my informant was correct, for the pro- 
ducing power of the mill is no less than 5,000 bar- 
rels per day. It is a saying in Minneapolis that 
if a man wants credit from his banker he must 
go to him with his coat well floured. I can only 
say that if that condition were all that a Minne- 
apolis banker required, I was in a position at that 
moment to have successfully negotiated a very 
considerable loan.—Correspondence London Morn- 
ing Post. 

THE total amount of dividends paid by Mon- 
tana mines in 1883 was $482,350, according to the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, but our es- 
teemed cotemporary is away off. The above 
figures merely represent the dividends paid by 
those companies whose stock is either on the 
market or whose management is not averse to 
the publication of the amount of production. 
The profits of the Butte Mining and Smelting 
Company alone last year were not less than 
$2,000,000 of the aggregate output of over $9,000,- 
000. In the Engineering and Mining Journal 
statement, no mention is made of the profits of 
such immense concerns as the Montana, or Parrot, 
or Colorado works, which are among the largest 
and most successful enterprises of the kind in the 
United States.—Butte Inter-Mountain. 
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NORTHERN DAKOTA EMIGRATION FOR 1884. 


From the Lisbon (Dakota) Clipper. 

The past three years have witnessed a very great 
influx of emigration to this fair golden land of 
North Dakota; but many conservative families in 
the East, with comfortable homesand a sure live- 
lihood, have waited to see the results of the labor 
and practical test of their more venturesome 
friends who have come before. The country has 
come up to the highest expectations of hardy 
pioneers and the rich results of honest labor has 
spread far and wide the fair fame of this fertile 
land, and thousands upon thousands of emigrants 
are only waiting for the coming of the birds in the 
spring time until they bid adieu to old associates 
and old farms and over-crowded labor markets, 
and seek for themselves a home and fortune con- 
tentedness and plenty, not only for themselves 
but their children, in a country which is wide and 
rich, supplied bountifully with churches and 
schools, and a class of citizens unequal in any 
locality in the East. 

The different railroad corporations interested in 
the settling up of North Dakota, are now busy 
compiling honest and truthful statistics concern- 
ing crops, products, populations, cost of land, 
machinery, etc., which interest the intending 
settler and will widely circulate reliable matter 
during the next two or three months. Ransom 
county contains 652,000 acres of the choicest land 
in this famed territory, which will gives homes to 
over 4,000 families of farmers, allowing each 160 
acres of tillable soil. To properly cultivate the 
land in this county a population of 50,000 people 
are required, and that many can subsist upon the 
natural products of the soil, to say nothing about 
the manufacturing and mining prospects and 
realities. 

To those who have made up their mind to locate 
in Dakota, either as farmers or merchants, labor- 
ers or mechanics, we would say come to Lisbon 
City, examine Ransom County farm lands, and get 
somewhat acquainted with our hospitable citizens 
before you locate elsewhere; and if, after examin- 
ing every favored part of North Dakota, you do 
not admit that this is the garden spot of this 
sunny land, then go elsewhere, for this is a free 
country. But for your own good and that of your 
family, or those you may represent, you will not 
have done your duty by locating elsewhere ere 
you have investigated for yourself the condition 


of affairs here. A county without a cent of debt, 
a city that owes no man anything, twenty schools 
and eight churches, two railroads and splendid 
local markets, and a society in which you would 
wish to bring up your families, makes this the 
home of the prosperous, contented and happy. 
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MEDICAL LAKE, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


From the Walla Walla Union. 

The Saratoga of the Northwest is situated on 
the north bank of the lake of the same name. 
Its future prosperity is assured, and one of the 
most prosperous cities in the Northwest is now in 
its infancy and on the verge of future greatness. 
Large tracts of land have been purchased by 
eastern parties with the assurance of a large hotel, 
something like the El Monte or Sierra Madre, 
whereby large excursion parties from the eastern 
cities can enjoy a summer’s rest, and at the same 
time enjoy the luxury of one of the finest bath- 
ing places in America. The following extract 
from a noted traveler explains the true impres- 
sion of all who visit the lake: 

‘Miss Francis E. Willard, the noted and gifted 
temperance lecturer, after visiting Medical Lake 
last July, in the Union Signal of August 13th, 
says: ‘When making the Northern Continental 
trip, be sure to take a bath in Medical Lake water. 
The hot springs of Arkansas are wonderful, the 
thermo-electric and Turkish baths are luxurious, 
the sanitoriums of Clifton, Danville and Elmira 

















sense of completeness, verification and unequaled 
wholesomeness, try the mildly soapy waters of 
this marvelous lake. The beauty of it is that un- 
like any other health resort, this one can be carried 
away with you, i. e.,a precipitate of its best qual- 
ities in the form of a fine white powder can be 
used at home in one’s own bath-room with never- 
failing delight. I count this a discovery too 


pleasant not to be imparted, and so write the 
name mn 7 Harwood & Co., now changed 
to The Medical Lake Manufacturing Co., Medical 
Lake, W. T. Medical Lake salts contains not a 
single ingredient but what is obtained by the 
evaporating of this water, and its effect in scrof- 
ulous, rheumatic and similar afflictions, is said to 
be really magical.’” 
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IMPROVEMENTS AT TACOMA. 


From the Tacoma Ledger. 

Gathering up hastily the other items of im- 
provement that must inevitably contribute in a 
large degree to the prosperity and growth of Ta- 
coma, and which are to be effected during the com- 
ing season of 1884, we mention the opening of the 
water front, the building of a wharf more than a 
mile in length, just out from the shore, and the ex- 
tension of the city over the near portion of the flats 
by means of streets built upon piles—all at a cost of 
$100,000 or more; the building of additional large 
coal bunkers, probably equal in capacity to those 
now in use; the building of additional large brick 
machine and car shops with round house, which 
will be structures of a permanent and costly 
character; the completion and opening of the 
grand hotel, modeled upon the plan of the famous 
Del Monte, built by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company at Monterey, California; Mr. Lewis, the 
contractor, still insists that the Tacoma Hotel 
will be in readiness for opening for the public en- 
tertainment by the first of next May; the construc- 
tion of water-works, a franchise for which was 
given last summer to Mr. Charles B. Wright and 
associates, who will probably expend over $100,000 
in supplying the city with water; gas, and prob- 
ably a system of electric lights for the city, fran- 
chise for the former of which has been granted 
by the Council toa number of our leading citi- 
zens; establishment here of a custom-house, the 
necessity for which in the near future is clearly 
apparent; the completion and opening of the 
Annie E. Wright Seminary for girls, and com- 
mencement in building a like institution for 
boys; the building of the two flouring mills now 
projected; the opening of the Indian reservation, 
which is being vigorously urged; the construction 
of a dry-dock, a proposition for which has already 
been made by men who are of experience and 
skill in that direction; the reconstruction and en- 


larging of the avenue leading from the Halstead 
Hotel to the railroad wharves; and as a conse- 
quence and accompaniment of all the a . 
street improvements generally, and house- ald 
ing all over the city, such as has never before 
been equaled in this city or in any other commu- 
nity on the Pacific coast in proportion to the 
population. 
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KING COUNTY, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


O. Jacobs in Seattle Herald. 

The inhabited portion of King County may be 
described generally as an inclined plane imper- 
ceptibly descending westward to the shores of 
Puget Sound. We do not say that the surface of 
this plane is regular, on the contrary it is broken 
by ridges, lakes and valleys, but its general dip 
westward is uniform. The uplands are covered 
by a heavy growth of fir and cedar timber. It 
will yield in merchantable lumber all the way 
from ten thousand to one hundred thousand feet 
peracre. Asan illustration of the value of this 
forest we need but to say that this timber is now 
worth as it stands fifty cents per thousand. The 
demand for it is constantly increasing. With the 
increase of the demand there will necessarily be 





The rivers and valleys in King County are the 
White and Duwamish, Green River, Black River, 
Cedar River, Snoqualmie and, probably, we ought 
to include the Squak River or Slough. Of these 
in their order. The White and Duwamish rivers 
and valleys are in the southern portion of the 
county, and their general direction is northwest 
and southeast. The valley, for although it has 
two names it is but one, will average three miles 
in width by forty in length, every acre of which 
isarich loam. This loam is from six feet to an 
unknown depth, and is of inexhaustible fertility. 
In astate of nature these valleys were covered 
by a dense growth of vine maple, curl maple, ash, 
alder, cottonwood, and, where there was a strong 
admixture of clay or a clay sub-soil, clumps or 
groves of gigantic cedar towered heavenward. 
The complete removal of this growth costs from 
fifteen to thirty dollars per acre. The cost of 
common labor, however, in this county is twice 
as great as in the States. 

There is now nearly an unbroken line of farms 
from the mouth of the river for over thirty miles 
up the same. We call them farms, but they are 
in all stages of clearing and improvement from 
the small opening surrounding the modest home 
of the more recent settler to the comfortable 
mansion and smooth meadows and fields of his 
older or more prosperous neighbor. 

The products of these farms are hops, hay, oats, 
wheat and barley, potatoes and other vegetables 
and fruit of all the kinds grown in a temperate 
climate, save peaches and grapes. A word ortwo 
in regard to these products. The hop culture is 
already considerable, reaching 1,000 acres, and, on 
account of its enormous profit and the certainty 
of the crop and its abundant yield, is constantly 
increasing. For two-year-old vines the yield is 
from fifteen hundred to twenty-five hundred 
pounds per acre. No blight, no mildew, no de- 
vouring insects have ever affected the crop. 
The hay crop, in which I include clover as well 
as timothy, is the principal crop of the valley at 
present. It needs no ploughing to secure a 
meadow. This is true of hill and valley. In fact, 
clover is the natural product of both hill and val- 
ley land. When the timber is removed it springs 
into existence, either in the regular order of suc- 
cession, or else from the abundance and variety 
of seeds concealed in the bosom of mother earth. 
The clover then first feels the vivifying influence 
of the sun and awakens into life and takes pos- 
session of the clearing. The average yield of hay 
per acre in the valley is from two-and-a-half to 
three-and-a-half tons. The meadows are pastured 
all winter and late in the spring to prevent too 
luxuriant a growth and to save the grass from 
falling. I wish to say in conclusion upon this 
point that the capabilities of the whole Puget 
Sound basin in this regard have been vastly un- 
derestimated. Clear away the present immense 
growth of timber and this basin becomes a vast 
meadow. At no distant day she will be as cele- 
brated for her beef and mutton and dairy products 
as she isnow for her coal and timber. There is a 
cheese factory in White River Valley that uses 


the milk of three hundred cows, all of which are 
pastured in close proximity to it. 

There is no finer land in the world than the 
sandy loam of this valley for the Irish potato. 
No disease, no bugs. The quality fine—the yield 
from three hundred to six hundred bushels to 
the acre. 

Oats do well—yield per acre from forty to sixty 
bushels. Wheat, but little raised, yield from 
twenty-five to forty bushels. Barley about the 
same. 

Apples, pears, plums, cherries and all of the 


smaller fruits are a sure crop, and the yield 
abundant. 

North and tributary to the White River Valley 
is the Green River Valley. It is about ten miles 
in length, and will average two in breadth. Its 
natural growth, capabilities and products are the 
same as White River Valley. In fact, this last 
statement is true of all the valleys in King 








are delicious in their bathing privileges, but for a 


an increase of value. 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES 


JupitH Basin, Montana, has 35,000 cattle, and 
30,000 sheep are crowding in on the bovines. 








OREGON has twenty-five counties, and eleven of 
these, thus far, are without railroad communica- 
tion. 





TONGUE RIVER cattle are reported to be in good 
condition. In fact, the news from all the Mon- 
tana ranges is good. 





It is estimated by cattle owners that 150,000 


head of cattle will be driven to the ranges of 
Eastern Montana during the summer of 1884, 





AN extensive coal discovery has been made in 


the vicinity of Jack Creek, on the Madison River, 
about fifteen miles from Virginia City, Montana. 





LUMBER is being delivered on the line between 
Dickinson and the Black Hills for the erection of 


stage stations, and before long the Dickinson and 
Black Hills stages will be making regular trips. 





An exchange says: It is the opinion of all per- 
sons who have traveled over the Northern Pacific, 


that it is the best road across the continent, has 
better roadbed, better country to run through, 
better stations and better everything. 


SEATTLE has enough land back of it, if undera 
high state of cultivation, to supply a city of 


300,000 population, and it costs not more than $20 
per acre to prepare it for the reception of the 
seed. This is what the Herald says about it. 





A NEw irrigating canal company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $4,000, to take 
water out of the Natchez River, in Montana, up 


near the mouth of the Tietan, and when com- 
leted the ditch will be some nine or ten miles in 
ength. 





THE Chehalis and Gray’s Harbor region in 
Washington Territory is ‘‘looking up.” From 
Elma to the sea it is all the same. Settlers are 
taking up its agricultural lands, and capitalists 
its timber lands and milling sites. Five saw- 
mills areat work there, and other large ones will 
doubtless go up next season. 





SomE of the heavy lumber dealers of Salt Lake 
City and points on the Union Pacific will pur- 
chase their lumber in Missoula County as soon 


as reasonable freight rates can be obtained. The 
export of lumber from the county is increasing, 
and is destined to assume enormous proportions 
in a short time.—Missoula Times. 


THE Seattle Post-Intelligencer says: The milk 
scarcity of the past few months has amounted 
almost to a famine, and has compelled a reliance 


upon condensed milk. The supply of the natural 
article has not only been short, but irregular and 
high priced. Here is a hint to dairy farmers who 
want to emigrate to an attractive new country. 





THERE have been as yet no definite arrange. 
ments made for a brick kiln here, but some one 
is bound to strike it by doing so. There will bea 
large call for brick in the spring. Besides the 
brick buildings already contracted for, others are 
being figured on and will surely be erected if a 
— kiln is established here.— Medora (Dak.) Cow- 

OY. 


From all over Oregon the encouraging news 
comes that a larger acreage of grain will be sown 
this }ear than ever before. In the southern part 
of the State quite a number of orchards and 
vineyards will be set out. The unusually fine 
weather this winter has lent new incentives to 
the farmers, and they are improving golden op- 
portunities. 


THE classic name of ‘‘ Skookum Chuck,” Wash- 
ington Territory, dear to all lovers of the wsthet- 
ic, is now one of the things of the past. The 
iconoclastic post-office department has changed 
the name of the town on the Kalama-Tacoma 
branch, which formerly rejoiced in that name, to 
Centralia. Skookum Chuck means ‘“‘ good water” 
in the Chinook dialect. 









GRANT’s Pass, Oregon, is growing rapidly, 
says the Roseburg Plaindealer. It has now three 
hotels, one restaurant, three general stores, drug 
store and numerous other honest business houses, 
besides a number of saloons, etc. Abraham’s ad- 
dition is rapidly building up with business houses 
and dwellings. The main street is provided with 


street lamps to guide strangers from evil com- 
munications. 





FERRIS & MERRIFIELD have struck a bonanza 
on their ranche, about eleven miles up the river. 
They have discovered a coal vein eighteen feet 
high from the surface of the Little Missouri 
River. How far below the surface it goes is not 


known and is in fact a matter of small import- 
ance as the vein in sight is practically inexhausti- 
ble. Only a little from the surface has been used 
and this is superior in every way to the lignite 
now in use here.—Medora (Dak.) Cow-Boy. 





THE Whatcom, W. T., Reveille of recent date 
says: ‘‘On Wednesday and Thursday of last week 
great volumes of dense black smoke could be 
seen ascending from the summit of Mt. Baker. 
Whether or not this old extinct volcano has con- 


cluded to belch forth volumes of lava as it did in 
ages past, is not definitely known, as there are no 
settlers within thirty miles of the mountains. 
Certain it 1s, however, that smoke has recently 
been emitted from this mountain. 





WRITING from Rathdrum, Idaho, a Weston 
Leader correspondent says: ‘‘At least twenty 
houses are in course of erection at this writing, 
and lumber is scattered over the ground for more. 
There is now in running order four eating-houses, 
one livery stable and three saloons—with several 
more of the latter to hear from soon. Quite a 
number of men are here waiting to get into the 
mines, and lots of tin-horn gamblers, who are 
ready to drift anywhere with the tide. 





ASA SAMPLES has purchased over 2,000 head 
of young stock this winter in Iowa and other 
Western States and in the spring will ship them 
to Montana. T.C. Power & Bro. are interested 
in the purchase, and the stock will be driven to 
the Judith Basin, where they will be kept under 
the management of Governor H. P. Brooks. 
About 1,500 head were shipped in by the company 
last summer, and of course they have done finely 
this winter. This lot is the advance guard of 
thousands that will follow during the summer.— 
Benton (Mont.) River Press. 





By the agreement between the Belknap Town- 
site Company and the Northern Pacific, the for- 
mer agrees to script eighty acres of land and plat 
it 1s a townsite and then deed a one-half interest 
in the same to the Northern Pacific; also to con- 
struct within forty-five days a good wagon road 


from Belknap to Eagle City. The Northern Pa- 
cific on its part agrees not “to enter into a similar 
agreement with any other company between 
Weeksville and Noxon inclusive, and to use its 
influence to direct travel and traffic to Eagle City 
by way of Belknap.—Livingston Enterprise. 





A CABLEGRAM lately received in Duluth from 
H. E. Long, who is in London, England, in the 
interest of the Duluth, North Shore & South- 
western Railroad Company of this city, stating 
that satisfactory financial arrangements were 
about completed with English capitalists who 
have interested themselves in this enterprise, and 
that the road would now be built without a doubt. 
It is the intention of this company to have 200 
miles of road built and equip this year. Sur- 
veying parties will be sent out just as soon as 
they can be organized. They will start from 
Duluth and work down the north shore and from 
St. Cloud, both northeast and southwest. 





IF any one imagines Dakota to be a prairie 
country such as Illinois was before it was settled, 
he has a wrong conception of it. It differs in 
this: The air is purer; the sunshine is brighter, 
more abundant and healthier; the land is fairer, 
richer, more beautiful, and there is none of it 
that can be designated as swamp or waste land; 
the crops are more sure and abundant. A man 
who has any man in him—a man who is not 
a chronic grumbler—will endure with patience 





and good nature all the ese and penalties which 
nature inflicts upon him here, because of the lavish 
hand with which she bestows her favors. That’s 
what ails Dakota!—Cooperstown Courier. 





A SPECIAL dispatch from Billings, Montana Ter- 
ritory, says: ‘‘Jack Mayer has rediscovered the bed 
of the long-lost Carbon mine in Montana, which 
is immensely rich. It is located near the head- 
waters of the Big Horn River. This is the mine 
which three old-timers discovered in early Terri- 
torial times. Two of the discoverers were mur- 
dered by Indians and the survivor became insane 
and could never trace the trail. Since then the 
discovery had passed into Territorial tradition. 
The lode is reported to come out at the river, at a 
point where surface indications show a width of 
520 feet and a height of 60 feet. Mayer claims to 
have traced the lode for 25 miles, and in places 
he found it 600 feet wide. It is free milling quartz 
and every pan shows a prospect.” 





COMMENTING about ‘‘ hard times,” the Spokane 
Falls Chronicle says: While the many coast papers 
are commenting on the hard times in their region 
of the country, we are glad to notice that Spokane 
Falls has nothing to complain of. Our business 


men are the busiest of men and are driven day 
and night unpacking, selling and packing goods 
and writing orders for more. The dull times 
which are usually looked for about this time have 
forgotten to put in an appearance, and there is 
every indication now that the season is past. Al- 
ready our merchants are making preparations to 
go East to purchase mammoth spring stocks. 
The calculations are that the new stocks will 
reach up to the millions and a metropolitan sup- 
ply of goods may be depended on for the paon 
of the whole upper country, next spring. 





By the law of Dakota the following property 
is exempt from execution for debt: Homesteads, 
one acre if within a town plat, and 160 acres if 
not, with house and appurtenances, unlimited in 
value. Exemption is absolute except as to taxes, 


mechanics’ lien for work on the homestead, and 
debts created for the purchase thereof. Personal 
property exempt, $150, besides wearing apparel, 
fea to the amount of $100, provisions for one 
year, family pictures, etc. Real estate or per- 
sonal property is liable for its purchase money; 
otherwise the exemptions are as above stated. 
Married women retain their real and personal 
property, and may make contracts, sue and be 
sued, as if single. Neither husband nor wife has 
any interest in the property of the other. Dower 
and courtesy are abolished. 





THE Tacoma News says: Mr. Boyle, of Yakima 
County, who is now in Tacoma, describes the 
Natchez Pass as the most direct of all the Cascade 
passes in its course toward the western terminus 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, being some forty 
miles nearer than any other of the practicable 
mountain passes. It has an easy approach from 
the East, and though its backbone or summit is 
somewhat higher than the Snoqualmie Pass, the 
amount of tunneling required, he now thinks, 
will not be extensive, as the ridge of the summit 
comes up to a sharp point and is not very exten- 
sive. The pass is formed by the confluence of the 
Greenwater and Natchez rivers, and abounds in 
the finest timber, prairies, building stone, gypsum 
and coal mines. There is no richer mountain 
country on the coast, and the approaches on both 
sides are very favorable. 


C. W. THompson, of Bismarck, superintendent 
of coal development and supply for the Northern 
Pacific, in an interview with a Minneapolis 
Journal correspondent, gave some interesting in- 
formation. Mr. Thompson said that his company 
is taking out 200 tons of fine bituminous coal per 
day at the Bozeman mines, and is giving employ- 
ment to 200 men. Half of this output is from 
the Chestnut mine in the Rocky Canyon, and the 
balance from the company’s mine on the divide 
above. A narrow-guage road has been constructed 
from the west end of the Bozeman tunnel to this 
mine and is now in active operation, while other 
mines are on the eve of development. The lignite 
mines at Sims, Dakota, Little Missouri, and 
Lignite Station, are also producing well. About 
100 tons are being taken out daily at Lignite, and 
from 100 to 200 tons daily at Little Missouri or 
Medora. This is largely consumed by settlers 
along the line and is utilized with other coal for 
railroad purposes, 















































































THE DECLINE OF WINNIPEG. 


Correspondence Boston Transcript. 

This is not a very jolly British city to visit just 
now, although bed and board were in such de- 
mand a year or eighteen months ago that the 
owner of a canvas tent twenty by sixty feet could 
retire to the lake of Como for the remainder of 
his life after a month’s rental from it. But now 
all is changed; city lots that sold as high as 
$1,400 a front foot are held for an offer, and there 
is no one to make it. The city has had its boom 
and high fever; and relapse, collapse in fact, is 
upon the capital of the Province of Manitoba, the 
first city of the great Northwest. Within two years 
the rush was so great from Upper Canada that 
there was not room enough in the cars nor in the 
hotels of Winnipeg for the crowds. Demand for 
anything soon begets supply, of course, and then 
more leisurely brick buildings followed, and now 
it is said the hotels in this city are as numerous 
as churches in Rome, where the learned reader of 
‘*Hare” and other guide-books will remember, 
there are churches, or, more accurately speaking, 
a church, for every day in the year. Be the 
number as it may, they are numerous and varied 
in style, from ‘‘The Queen’s,’ very 
English in its musty atmosphere, and in the solid 
silver or plated service on the tables, to the lodg- 
ing-houses, in imitation of the English, where 


, 


which is 


for two pence one can get a musty if not nasty 
shake down. ‘‘ You can live on a crust a day in 
Europe,” says Bayard Taylor, ‘‘ but below four 
cents for a bed you can’t go.” 

But Winnipeg, save in the name and air of its 
principal hotel, isnot in any manner an English 
city. You don’t see a‘ red coat,” and the *‘ bob” 
—the learned traveler will remember that a Lon- 
don policeman is called a ‘‘bob,” and he will 
also remember that an English shilling is called 
a bob—the ‘** bob” in the huge buffalo overcoat 
will tell you that he came here from Wisconsin. 
The people in the streets are Americans, and the 
But the heavy 
swell with the glass disc in his left eye, tethered 


wares in the shops are Yankee. 


by a string to bis coat, is, of course a Britisher. 
He is yawing upon one subject or another, The 
city is American, and in the character of its 
houses you could imagine yourself in Kansas or 
Minnesota. 

The collapse has been a serious one, but the 
bottom is not touched, and from the mutterings 
one hears, itis not difficult to imagine that the 
mother country may have a refractory South 
Carolina on her hands in the near future; that, in 
fact, there may be a seceding State from the 
Dominion of Canada. Then the precedents of aid 
and comfort and rebel rams will arise to disturb 
the Britisher. 





Agents for “The Northwest.” 


LJSBON, DAKOTA. 

JOHN McBOYLE & CO,, 
NEWSDEALERS. 
MANDAN, DAKOTA. 

CLARKE MILLER, 
dh oe NEWSDEALER. 
BILLINGS, MONTANA. 
N. D. MALCOLM, 


WEwsrEALER ALTO STATISCNER. 
School Books, Blank Books, National Park Views, etc., 
Circulating Library. 


MISSOULA, MONTANA, 
J. ROBERTS, 
___NEWS DEPOT—Newspapers, Magazines, Books, &c. 
NEW TACOMA, WASH. TER. 
HOLGATE & ROBINSON, 


Newspapers, Periodicals, Magazines, Stationery, School Books, 
_ Varieties, Notions, &c. 


SEATTLE, WASH. TER. 
J. STRATMAN, News Agent, 


NORTH PACIFIC NEWS CO.—Stationery, Books and Newspapers. 
Agent for San Francisco Newspapers. 








TO HOLDERS OF NORTHERN PACIFIC PREFERRED 
STOCK. 


I intend to spend some time in North Dakota 
this spring, and will undertake, for a reasonable 
compensation, to select lands for such subscribers 
to THE NORTHWEST as wish to exercise their right 
to convert Northern Pacific Preferred Stock into 
This 


offer is made in response to numerous requests 


railroad land east of the Missouri River. 
from subscribers. There is still considerable good 
wheat land left available for purchase under the 
plan of re-organization, but another year’s im- 
migration and sales will go far towards exhaust- 
ing it. The price of good land ranges from $4 to 
$8 an acre, according to its proximity to towns 
and railroads. The present market rate for the 
stock brings the actual cost of the land down to 
about half these figures. In a few years every 
acre of first-rate wheat land in Dakota will be 
worth at least $20. 

All land recommended by me for purchase will 
be carefully examined, and descriptions furnished 
the stockholder, who will then, in completing the 
transaction, deal directly with the Land Depart- 
What I 


offer to do is to use my knowledge of the country 


ment of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


to select desirable quarter-sections, half-sections 
or sections, and to inform the intending purchaser 
as to the soil, location and proximity to townsand 


transportation facilities. 
E. V. SMALLEY, 


Publisher of THe NORTHWEST, 
Mills’ Building, N. Y. 


5 inal 


MERITS OF FOSTER CoUNTY, DAKOTA.—A reten- 
tive clay subsoil is characteristic of all our Foster 
county lands, and in more than one sense under- 
lies our agricultural prosperity. 
noted that the ‘* water-table”’—that is, the level of 
standing water in the ground—is deep down be- 
low the surface, providing for a perfect natural 
drainage, and yet, like a reservoir, storing up an 
ample supply of water for even exceptionally dry 
periods, This deep ‘* water-table” is perhaps one 
of the most striking features of the lands in this 
locality. The well-drained soil admits of a ready 
circulation of the air; possesses the power to ab- 
sorb and retain heat; admits of the deepest pene- 
tration of the roots in their search for sustenance; 


| is not so light in texture as to allow too rapid 
| evaporation; nor so heavy as to be ever excessively 


wet in a rainy season.—Carrington News. 
eo 
THE TIME TO EMIGRATE.—There is a time for 
all things and especially toemigrate. Let persons 
who have made up their minds to come to North 


| Dakota to farm, try and reach here the last of 


ete., also | 


March or the first of April, as the country will be 
in a better condition to receive you. Let those 
who come to establish business houses, come 
about March ist, so that they may become 
acquainted with those comingin and get in shape 
for spring trade. Those who emigrate too early 


not only add additional expense, but lessen much 
the favorable impression they should receive of a 
new country. Further, similar accommodations 
as afforded in the East cannot be expected to the 


| same extent.—Lisbon Clipper. 





COLEMAN & OXLEY, 


Insurance, Real Estate, 


AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 
(> Also Brokers in Securities and Live Stock. 
MILES CITY, MONTANA. 
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But it must be | 





HISTORY 
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Northern Pacific Railroad. 


By E. V. SMALLEY. 





A HANDSOME OCTAVO VOLUME OF 437 PAGES, 


WITH 
Numerous Maps and 50 Full-Page I/lustrations. 


Price $3.00. Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 

Mr. Smalley’s book is designed as a unique literary monu- 
ment to commemorate the final success of what is proba- 
bly the most remarkable railway enterprise the world 
has known—the building of a road by a single company, 
without Government aid, across the American continent 
from the great lakes and the valley of the upper Mississippi 
to the Pacific Ocean. The history of the Northern Pacific 
Company has many elements of romantic interest which 
distinguish it from most narratives of great business un- 
dertakings. In the early stages of the project enthusiastic 
men, in advance of their age, spent their lives and for- 
tunes in a fruitless advocacy of the scheme; later on it 
absorbed the spare means of many thousands of people 
scattered throuzh more than a score of States. The 
financial crash of 1878 so completely prostrated the Com- 
pany that its ruin seemed absolute and irretrievable; 
but it recovered, again obtained public confidence, and 
has at last justified all the sanguine predictions made in 
its behalf. 

Mr. Smalley treats the enterprise somewhat in the light 
of a great national movement to open a commercia; 
highway to the Pacific by the northern route explored by 
Lewis and Clarke in the first decade of the century. He 
shows that the project of a railroad to the mouth of the 
Columbia was first discussed a few years after railroad 
building began in the United States, and he follows the 
enterprise through all its checkered history down to its 
final triumph by the connection of its tracks, advancing 
from the East and the West to meet in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The concluding chapters describe the regions traversed 
by the railroad, the building of the line, and the interest- 
ing features of engineering nd construction work. 





“Mr. E. V. Smalley’s ‘History of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad’ is published by G. P. Putnam's Sons simulia- 
neously with the opening of the road, from the great lakes 
to the Pacific. It 1s a dignified and reusonable record of a 
great enterprise successful'y carried to completion. Mr. 
Smalley sees clearly and writes delighifully. Readers of 
his recent articles in the CENTURY MAGAZINE are aware that 
he is thoroughly familiar with the Northwest, and morevver, 
that he does not know how to be uninteresting. The work 
will be standard authority and have permanent value. 
Few handsomer volumes, by the way, have been produced by 
American book makers.”-—Nrw York Sun. 





To the readers of the Post who have gone with me across 
the continent and back ayain and have become in any de- 
gree interested in what I have talked about and attempted 
to describe, let me say: ** Buy, beg. or conficate (I was about 
to add ‘borrow,’ but I won't say that), k. V. Smalley’s new: 
book entitled ‘History of the Northern Pacific Railroad.’ 
It is one of the most fascinating and noteworthy volumes 
of the year, and reads like a romance, but furnishes more 
reliable and interesting information about the strangely 
wonderful country through which we have been roamin 
than any other publication that has been made.—H. T. 
SpPerRY, IN HARTFORD Post. 





This book will especially interest the stockholders ia the 
Northern Pacific Company, the officers, engineers and 
employees of the Company, and the residents of the 
towns and country along the line of the road. Address, 


THE NORTHWEST, 


MILLS’ BUILDING, 17 BROAD ST., 
WE TORZ. 





St, Louis Mining and Land Exchange 


Farms, Stock Ranches, and Lange Bodies of Land, 


ON COMMISSION. 
Room 56, Cay Building, 


Cor. Third and Pine Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


JOHN F. WATKINS, Manager. 


We have alarge acquaintance in St. Louis, New York, and East, West 
and South-West, and will give be st of references on application. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR GIVING DETAILS, 


Dec. ’83—cu. 
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Prices of Northern Pacific and Oregon Securities. 
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near Sanborn and Bismarck, North Dakota, for | Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Circular 


Coupons of the Pend D’Oreille Division bonds for Travel ilable in all parts of the worla. 
of this Company, due March 1, prox., will be paid sale by I. W. BARNUM, ny erat oe 


h f 
ag fn wy Ce Santor, Morth Dakota ArT0RNEYS AND AGENT OF 


——= - Manan. J.S. MORGAN & CO., 


GOLD, BARBOUR & & SWORDS, FOOTE & FR E N + H, wao™ OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


_ Bankers and Brokers, BAINES, 
10 Pine Street, New York. ee A GREAT ‘BARGAIN. 
Members New York Stock Exchange, and New York DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Mining Stock Exchange. 


Ee 




















Three lots on a business street in Carrington, Dakota, 
near the railroad depot, will be sold for $450, if purchased 
before April ist. These lots will command $500 apiece ina - 





NORTHERN PACIFIC 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought @enausl Shemtgege eh Lams Gennes veaatetheen. Shenemeetechiieed tralian Smelt ak Hane 
and sold, and advances made on same. GOLD 6’s FOR SALE prea 

Northern Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri —— . TON 
and Pend d’Oreille Division Bonds and | yo, 7 Congress St. and No. 2 Congress Sq., CARRING ’ 


Care of The Northwest, 
Mills Building, New York. 


Preferred Dividend Certificates bought and 
sold 


= ” Jan., m. 








BOSTON, MASS. 
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St. Paul Advertisements. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING CO, 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 











(RAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 
WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 


No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 
St. PauL, MINN. 





L. H. MAxFIEvp. C. Szaspury. W. T. Maxrrexp, Special. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 





H. P: RUGG & C0.,, 
PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


—AND— 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
318 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. Paut MINN. 





AUERBACH, PINCH & VAN SLYCK, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
FOURTH, SIBLEY and FIFTH STS., 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 


New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. | 





Joun H. ALLEN. DANIEL H. Moon. FrRaNcis B. HOWELL. 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
ALLEN, MOON & CO. 
Successors to P. F. McQuINnLAN & Co., Established 1859. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Cor. Sibley, | 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


QTRONG, HACKETT & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
» GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 


218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





REAL ESTATE. 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E. S. NORTON, 


$22 Jackson St., Gilfillan Block, 
Collection of Rents and care of ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Property for Non-residents. 








WM. LINDEKE. A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen's Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, 83—cu. 





BEAUPRE, KEOGH & 00. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May, "83—cu. 








May, '83—cu 


‘Detroit Fire and Burglar Proof 


COLBERT, HILL & CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


“WOODEN ax WILLOW WARE, 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Paper Bags, 
Paper, Notions, &c. 


| 403 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAFES. 


| Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging 


Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 
C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 


385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
June '83—cu. 





‘Northwestern Fuel Co., 


| MINERS AND SHIPPERS. 
All Grades Anthracite and Bituminous 


SOA LL. 
DISTRIBUTING DOCKS AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
General Office, 154 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL MINNESOTA. 
March. "83—ou. 








DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 
342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


—— 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 
$71 and 378 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn. 





NICOLS & DEAN, 
Tron, Nails, Steel and Heavy Hardware. 


Horse Shoes, Horse Nails, Bellows, Anvils, 
Vises, Drills, Coal, and Tools of all kinds. 


WAGON AND CARRIAGE MATERIAL. 
CORNER FIFTH AND SIBLEY STS., 


St. PauL, MINN. 





FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 
TIN PLATES AND METALS, 


225 and 227 East Fourth Street, 
St. Pau, MINN. 


The largest stock in the City, at lowest market rates. 
Correspondence solicited. 





()ORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 
(Incorporated.) 


” 
o 
=z 
a 
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= 
=) 
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J, ?. GRIBBEN, St. Paul, Minn. 


Manufacturer ef and Wholesale Dealer in 
CEDAR POSTS, TELEGRAPH POLES 
AND PILING, 


Iumber, Lath and Shingles. 
April, '88—ou 
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Incorporated 1880. Capital, $300,000. 


KNIFE FALLS LUMBER C0., 


Manufacturers of 


CANC SAWED 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Main Office: Drake’s Block, St. Paul. 
Mills and Yards at Cloquets, Minnesota. 


August, ’83—cu. 





FRANK BREUER. Wu. RHODES, 


BREUER & RHODES, 


Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 
St. Paut, MInn. 


April, ’83—cu. 


Pp, B: KELLY MERCANTILE C0,, 
Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 
TEAS AND COFFEES, 


Established 1854, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


April, ’83—cu. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 
Cor. Fourth and Wanconta Sts., St. Paul, Minn, 


— DEALERS IN— 


Ntailway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min- 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lumber, Shingles, Lath and Mouldings, 


MAIN OFFICE: 
GILFILLAN BLOCK, 
WHOLESALE YARDS; 


St. Paul, Minn. 





SAINT PAUL. 


Cloquet, Minn, 
May, ’83—cu. 


GANDERS & MATHEWS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 





LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRICK, OLAY, TILE, &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 


WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
OFFICE, 166 East THIRD STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, ’82—cu, 


MERELL, SAHLGAARD & THWING, 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 





MANUFACTURING AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTS, 


Ore assaying a specialty. St. Pau, Minn, 


May, ’83—cu. 


CULL RIVER 


LUMBER Co., 


SUL RIVER, MINW., 
MANUFACTUREES AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 





LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 





Sept., '83—cu. 


Office, Mill and Ward on Line N. PF. R. R. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 





THE CALIGRAPH. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


TYPE WRITER. 


No learning required. Can be operated at sight by anyone. 
It is light, strong and durable, and does not get out of order. 
No oiling, inking or winding up required. 

It is indispensable to clergymen, lawyers, stenographers, 
authors, copyists and architects, and is invaluable to the 
merchant with a large correspondence. From one to 
twenty copies can be produced at one writing and press 
copies can be taken from the work. In use in all important 
railroad offices. Address 


BARRON & FRACKER, Cen’! Agts., 


27 Union Square, New York City, 
12, 14 & 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


£3] 
— 





B. S. RUSSELL. E. G. RUSSELL. B. D. RUSSELL. 


B. 8. RUSSELL & SONS 


Land, Loan and Financial Agents. 


Investments made on first mortgage, netting holders 8 org 
, per cent., payable in the East. 


JAMESTOWN, - - - DAKOTA. 


REFERENoes: 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
G. M. TROUTMAN, Esq., Central National Bank, Philadelphia. 
CHAS. PLATT. ., Insurance Company of North America, Phila. 
. D. BARNEY & CO., Bankers, Philadelphia. 
HON. ULYSSES MERCUR, Supreme Court of Penna., Towanda, Pa. 
JAMES 8. PARSONS, Hartford, Conn. 








WHAT WOMEN DO IN DAKOTA. 


From the Jamestown Capital. 

Mrs. Merritt and Mrs. Mitchell, of Chicago, last 
spring came out to one of the central counties 
and took pre-emption claims, which they staid 
on six months, and claim to have had a very 
pleasant time of it. Having proved up on these, 
they have gone back to Chicago to spend the 
winter. In the early spring they will return and 
take homesteads. They will spend six months on 
these, then commute and pay up and each will 
be the owner of 320 acres of good lands, made in 
two,summers and the expenditure of a few hun- 
dred dollars. Probably they will have tree claims 
also. This shows what ladies can do. 

Many stories are told of the energy and pluck 
exhibited by young ladies in coming to Dakota 
and holding claims, and securing health and 
finances. Miss Hattie Rinehart, of Gibson, IIl., 
came to Dakota less than a year-and-a-half ago in 
very poor health. She took a homestead and tree 
claim and rapidly gained in health, as she inhaled 
the famed ozone. After a time she decided to 
commute on her homestead and take a pre-emp- 
tion. While living on her claim with another 
lady, one night a playful zephyr blew over and 
tore to pieces her shack and diffused all but their 
night apparel over the prairie. They were a mile 
or more from any neighbors, but gopher and 
prairie dogs, but they gathered up such pieces of 
clothing as they could find and went to the near- 
est habitation. She soon had her shanty re- 
placed. Recently she proved up on her pre- 
emption and sold it for $900 cash, and has gone 
on a visit to her Illinois friends. She still holds 
320 acres of choice land and has fully regained 
her health. There are many similar instances. 





THEY LIKE DAKOTA. 


The happiest personsin the Northwest are those 
who have emigrated from the Southern States, 
where fevers and those diseases peculiar to a 
damp and low-lying country are found. In Da- 
kota their youth returns again, their energies be- 
come strengthened, their blood circulates more 
freely, and they are able to do ten times as much 
hard work as they did in their old homes, and en- 
joy sound refreshing sleep. The doctors know 
where to advertise their patent nostrums, and 
very rarely are they found in this part of the 





country, for they know it won’t pay to come here. 


They would find no market for their wares 
among the people of the Northwest, where the 
clear, pure, dry atmosphere possesses more effi- 
cacy than all the patent medcines ever invented. 
Malaria does not nor cannot exist, for the condi- 
tions are wanting. There are no stagnant pools 
to create poisonous vapors, and dampness of the 
atmosphere is a thing unknown. — Mandan 
Pioneer. 


A TENDERFOOT’S EXPERIENCE. 


While listening to some yarns a short time ago, 
we noted the following: It happened during the 
‘‘round up,” while the Pincher Creek Range was 
worked. Among the gang was a certain ‘‘tender- 
foot,” and a high-toned one at that. He was long 
and thin. Venturing on foot among some wild 
cattle, they stood aghast for a moment contem- 
plating the cheek of the individual and wondering 
at the strange apparition. Probably satisfied that 
he was a victim, one ferocious old bull took after 
him, and our hero, without standing to argue the 
question, turned and ignominiously fled. The 
cowboys were watching the proceedings, and at 
this time one of them rode upand roped the bull. 
Seeing a good opportunity for some sport, he 
took a turn around the horn of his saddle, and, 
shouting to our hero to run for his life, just held 
the bull in so that he could not quite reach him, 
and the race began in earnest. The cowboy pre- 
tended that he could not hold the bull, and our 
hero worked his arms and legs like a wind-mill in 
a hurricane; the bull was allowed to breathe all 
over him, and occasionally just graze the sitting- 
down part of his trowsers. Urged onwards by 
the close proximity of the beast, and with all the 
horrors of being gored to death passing in a rapid 
panorama before his terrified vision, he fairly 
flew. Finally exhaustion brought about his col- 
lapse, and the cowboy taking another turn on the 


saddle, held the bull afew paces off, snorting and 
bellowing with rage. The cowboy informed our 
hero that he had had a narrow escape, and that it 
was all he could do to manage the bull, advised 
him to go into training and enter for the next 
races, as the pace which he struck would distance 
the best runner in the country in a mile.—Fort 
McLeod Gazette. 
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THERE are only thirty miles of grading to be 
done on the Baker City branch of the Oregon 


| Railway and Navigation Railroad, and it is cal- 
| culated that the road will be ready for the iron in 


June, 
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THE TIETAN BASIN. 


From the Yakima (Wash. Ter.) Signal. 

We are under obligations to Mr. Joseph Bowzer 
of this city for some interesting facts relative to 
the Tietan Basin. Mr. Bowzer is one of the old- 
est residents of Yakima County, has been much 
engaged in stock raising here, is familiar with the 
entire country, and we present the following facts 
with full confidence in their reliability: ‘‘It is 
about thirty miles from Yakima to the mouth of | 
the Tietan, which isatributary of the Natchez. The 
trail leading up the Tietan from its mouth takes 
one to the top of a mountain from which the 
descent is made into the basin. The elevation 


of the basin is about 1,500 feet above the sea level. 
It is an extended park through which the river 
flows, having banks so high that the park is never 
overflowed. In some parts it is beautiful prairie 
and in others it is covered with evergreen timber. 
The prairies are covered with a luxuriant growth 
of whe is best known as wild timothy, a specie 
of native grass closely resembling domestic 
timothy in every particular except the head, 
which is more flat than round. This grass is a 
favorite with horses and cattle, and makes fine 
hay. There are a great number of abundant 
springs of most excellent water. Mountain 
streams also abound, and these are the homes of 
the speckled trout. Game is plenty in all this 
region. The mountains adjacent are high except 
on the west, where the surface gradually ascends 
by a series of hills, valleys, timber lands and 
glades to the summit of the Cascades. This basin 
valley has all the natural elements of a grand 
- country, and no doubt will become such. 
wzer informs us that he and others some 
ears ago in the month of January visited the 
rear to bring out the stock; that they found 
cattle there which had not been seen for four 
years. It is presumed that they had pastured 
there winter and summer during the time, thus 
showing that the winters are not excessively 
severe. There is plenty of rain and snow fall to 
moisten the soil for agricultural purposes. The 
open hills in the vicinity are covered with bunch 
grass. The mountain timber is pine, fir and cedar. 
The Romer saw-mill and Mr, Al. Lillie’s ranch are 
near the mouth of the Tietan. Others are think- 
ing of taking claims in the basin during the com- 
ing season, and no doubt there will be a flourish- 
ing settlement there at an early day. 








THE LIGHT-RUNNING 
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Sewing Machine. 
THE BEST 


A ITD 


MOST DURABLE. 


Has more Improvements than all others Oombined. 
HAS NO EQUAL! 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE C0., 


ORANGE, 30 UNION SQUARE, CHICAGO, 
Mass. NEW YORE. Ts. 
8ST. LOUIS, Mo., ATLANTA, Ga. 
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45 Form 


MADE BY 


WM. M. REGAN & CO., 


Cracker Bakers, 


21 & 23 South Second St., 
Jan, '84, cu. 


F. HEYWOOD, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


PAPER BOXES, 


316 Sibley Street, 
ST. PAUL, 





_ Minneapolis Advertisements. | 





SHATTO & DENNIS, 


Of MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 


Are Northwestern Agents for 


ATLAS ENGINES and BOILERS, 


The Cummer Automatic Engines, B. W. Payne & Son’s 
Automatic Engines, including Straw Burners, E. (. Atkins 
& Co.’s Saws, Eagle Machine Works’ Celebrated Saw Mills, 
Cordesman & Egan Co. Wood-working Machinery, Cameron 
Steam Pumps, Eberman’s Injectors, and can ‘supply any 
demand for machinery of any kind. 


MINNEAPOLIs, 





122 & 124 Washington Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
ENNNESOTA. 


Cuas. A. Prntspury & Co., 


Merchant Miillers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Daily Capacity 7,500 Bbls, 


Tells You of the Northwest. 


MORE FRESH, DESIRABLE AND RELIABLE INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT THAT FERTILE FIELD FOR THE 
ENTERPRISING IS FOUND IN THE 


Farmers Tribune 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, 


Pullies, Shafting, Belting, Packing & Engineers’ supplies. | 


Jan. '84—cu. Nov. '83, cu. 


PILLSBURY B. } 
EXCELSIOR. 


PILLSBURY A. 
ANCHOR. 


BRANDS: | 


ESTABLISHED BY GOVERNOR PILLSBURY, 1855. 


JANEY, SEMPLE & CO, 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWARE, IRON, 


RAILWAY AND MILL SUPPLIES, Etc., 
Nicollet Avenue, Bridge Square and First Street, 
Minneapouis, Minn. 


Our stock is unequaled in extent and variety in the North- 
west, Car loads of Iron, Nails, Paper, etc., from Stock or 
Mills. Prices in competition with any market. Mail in- 
quiries solicited. 

April, *83—cu. 


THAN IN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL PUBLICATION. 
IT IS THE LEADING FAMILY PAPER OF THE 
NORTHWEST. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY TO 


TRIBUNE COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


W. D..WASHBURN, President. J. E. STEVENS, Jr., Manager. W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


The Washburn Mill Company, 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINCOLN MILL) PALISADE MILL, 


ONOKO, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS. 
CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. CAPACITY 1500 BARRELS. 
BRAWDS: SRANDS: 


WASHBURN’S BEST, 
LINCOLN. 


EFoyal Rose, 
PALISADE. 





Jan. *84, cu. 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 


in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot ae sere at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
ves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 





No freezing 
of the year. Sa 
demonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


—"" GRLENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


OHAS, MILLER, Pres’'t and Gen'l Manager, FRANKLIN, PA. 


Mar., '83—cu. 
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THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
‘ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 


Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 











Beha sone s whic, 
ot 3) Franklin & Ontario Sts. 100 Beekman Street. 
: March, '83—cu. 


BOSTON, 
45 Summer Street. 


CHICACO, NEW YORK, 








The Hotchkiss & Upson Co., 
——MANUFACTURERS OF—— | 
CARRIAGE, MACHINE, PLOW, ELEVATOR AND BRIDGE | 
BOLTS, NUTS, PLATES, CAST AND WROT WASHERS, | 
SKEIN AND COACH SCREWS. Also, GIMLET 
POINT COACH SCREWS. 
Price List sent on Application. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


S. H. & E. Y. MOORE, 


HEAVY HARDWARE AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 


——And Manufacturers of-— 
“CLIMAST” BARI DOOR ANGERS, deco 
Rallroad Hangers, Moore’s Hand Hoists, 
Moore’s Differential Pulley Blocks, &c. 


163 & 165 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


une ’83—cu. 





THE MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


FRED’K B. MILES, Engineer, 


(Formerly FERRIS & MILES.) 





24th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ee ieee 


Seven Prize Medals, Chicago Exposition, 1883, 
——FOR THE BEST—— 
Car Wheel Boring and Turning Machine, 
Iron Planing Machine, 
Steam Hamnier. 





Axle Turning Machinery, 
Hydraulic Wheel Press, . 
Radial Drilling Machine, Slotting Machine, 


March, ’83—cu. 





Heavy Rails, Light Rails, 


CA MERI RAILWAY FASTENINGS, 








ST esas he 
ADDRESS: rs tTLes. 
CAMBRIA IRON CO., 
Office, 


218 South Fourth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pennsylvania. 





Geo. H. Babcock, Prest. 8. Wilcox, Vice-Prest. E. H, Bennett, Secty. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


Water TUBE STEAM BOILERS, 


GLASGOW : NEW YORK : 
107 HOPE STREET. 


Nat. W. Pratt, Treasurer. 


— 
e 


Branch Offices. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


Branch Oftices. 
NEW ORLEANS: 


60 Carondelet St. 505 Mission Street. 
CHICAGO : PHILADELPHIA: 
48 South Canal St. 32 North Fifth St. 
BOSTON: = PITTSBURGH: 


50 Oliver Street. 91 Fourth Avenue. 


80 OORTLANDT 8T. 


| 
| 
| 





‘Duluth Advertisements, 








C. H. GRAVES & CO,, 


Wholesale Dealers in 


SALT, LIME, CEMENT, 
PLASTER PARIS, &c. 


Car Load lots shipped everywhere at lowest freight rates. 
June, *83—cu. 





Jas. SEVILLE, Gen’] Manager. 


A. H. WiLpER, President. 
W. C. Jounson, Sec. and Treas. 


C. H. GRAVEs, V. President. 


THE DULUTH IRON COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron, 
Founpry, CAR WHEEL AND MALLEABLE. 


Also, general manufacturers of Mill Machinery, Iron and 
Brass Founders, Machinists, and 


HEAVY AND LIGHT FORGINGS. 
July ,’83—cu. 





JAIMMES SrA, 





1014 & 1016 Market St., Philadelphia. 





STOVES, RANCES, HEATERS, &c. 


BUY REAL ESTATE 


IN THE 


CITY OF WALLA-WALLA, 


THE AGRICULTURAL CENTRE OF WASH- 
INGTON TERRITORY. 
Well located lots, 60x 120 ft., 
for sale at $250 to $500. 
Address, 


H. H. DEARBORN, 
LOWELL, Mass. 

















What Worried Him. 
A guest of one of Bozeman’s hotels was told 
last night by the proprieter, to ‘be sure to put 





out the light and lock the door.” ‘* There is 
no danger of any one robbing me,” replied the 


| guest, ‘‘as I have nothing worth taking, and if a 


robber should come I will stand a chance of hold- 
ing him up, and taking his wealth.”  ‘‘It ain’t 
you I’m worrying about,” replied the hotel man, 
‘* but I’m afraid the sheets.and blankets might be 
stolen.”—Bozeman Chronicle. 
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ESORET PLAT MACROVERY COMPANY, 


— RAILWAY—- 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT. 


Iron and Wood-working Machinery of every description. 
Patent Cotp Rotitep SHArTINa. 


Self-Oiling Hangers, Pulleys. Sturtevant Blowers, Vises, 
Belting, 


CORLISS SINGINES, Etc. 
121 Chambers and 103 Reade Sts., New York. 


P. O. Box 1119. 
Feb., °83—cu 


MINNEWAUKAN, 


BENSON COUNTY, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Section 15, Township 153, Range 66. 





Minnewaukan is located on the terminus of the Jamestown 
& Northern branch of the Northern Pacific railroad, at the 
west end of Devii’s Lake, on a high plateau of land over- 
looking from every part of the town that beautiful sheet of 
water. 

At Minnewaukan there isa good steamboat landing with 
two steamboats making regular trips between it and Fort 
Totten, and points on the eastern end of the lake, and a 
goa beach making delightful drives for tourist and 

ealth seekers. 

Minnewaukan is ninety miles north of Jamestown, mid- 
way between the Northern Pacific, railroad and the Interna- 
tional boundary will be the Division headquarters, and the 
only town on the Northern Pacific Railroad located on 
Devil's Lake. 

The famous Mouse River and Turtle Mountain country is 
more directly tributary to it than to any other railroad 
town, and the immense emigration to all the country 
west and northwest of Devil's Lake must pass through this 
town and make it their supply point and market for years. 

The surrounding country is a fertile, undulating prairie, 
rich, deep soil, abundantly productive, meandered by streams 
and dotted with lakes. No equal opportunity exists in the 
whole West for the selection of a home as is offered by this 
sageny cotiins country, tributary to Minnewaukan. 

ll branches of business are open and no fairly intelli- 

nt and industrious business man can fail to build up a 
ucrative business. 

The moderate prices at which we offer lots in Minnewau- 
kan insures the investor large profits. No other town in 
North Dakota of equal prominence has been placed in 
the market. 

The town is jointly owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road company and a syndicate, who will both show their 
confidence in the town by making substantial improve- 
ments. 





TERMS OF SALE: 


One-fourth Cash, balance Six, Nine and Twelve 
Months, at 7 per cent. Interest. 


The plat is now on sale at the office of 


Nickeus, Wilbur & Nichols, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


For information, plats and prices, call on or address 


D. L. WILBUR, 
Trustee for Syndicate, 
JAMESTOWN, D. T., or 


GEN’L LAND AGENT, N.P.R.R. 


ST. PAUL, Minn, 





‘‘ Ys,” she said to her escort as they glided 
around the rink, ‘‘I do so love roller-skating. 
When we are sailing around this way my soul 
seems to be floating away toward heaven, and 
——” .By some mistake in the programme at this 
point both of her soles floated away toward heaven 
while the rest of her smote the earthly floor with 
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Re ee - 
BARNUM RICHARDSON COMPANY, 
SALISBURY, CONN,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Charcoal Pig Iron from Salisbury Ores 


AND CHILLED CAR WHEELS. 


Also Manufacturers of Car Cotes, Boew, Head Blocks, 
Heel Blocks, Switch Plates, , and all other 
descriptions of Castings for Railroad Super- 
structure and Equipment. All work 
from this Establishment made 
from Salisbury Iron, 
and Warranted. 


Post Orrick ADDRESS: 


LIME ROCK, CONN. 








Pennsylvania Steel Company. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


AND 


RAILWAY MATERIAL, 
WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. 


Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. 


New York Office: 160 Broadway. 


April, ’83—cu. 








| 





| 
| 
| Jan.—cu. 


VERONA TOOL WORKS, 


| 
ME LOAdIuwE, PAUL & CO., 
McCance’s Block, Seventh Ave., and Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SOLID STEEL 


Railroad Track Tools, 


ALSO, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE PATENT VERONA NUT LOCK 


Avro Branch House, 22 & 24 West Lake St., Chicago. 


Chicago Forge Bolt Co.,| MACHINE TOOLS 


BOLT MAKERS OF ALL KINDS FOR 
MACHINE BOLTS. tac screws | PALLROADS & MACHINE SHOPS 


RODS and BOLTS for BRIDGES New York Agent for 
and BUILDINGS. BROWN & SHARPE MANUF. CO. 


| AMES MANUF. CO., Lathes, &c., 
BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. HOT PRESSED NUTS | PRENTICE BROS. DRILLS, 
| BRIDGEPORT MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


Lathes and Planers. 


E. P. BULLARD, 
14 Dey St., New York. 








Send for Catalogue. 














Office, 93 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Works at 
SOUTH CHICAGO. 


June ’8—cu. 


Send for Price List. 


| April, ’83—cu. 




















KEUFFEL & ESSER, 


127 FULTON & 42 ANN STREETS, New York. 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
i AND 13 PIPTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIAL 


RAILROAD ENGINEERS. 











All Goods Warranted. Send for lilustrated F> «ce List, 


Feb,, ’83—cu, 








a mighty smite.—Bismarck Tribune. 
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STANDARD 


JOURNAL BEARINGS, 


LEAD-LINED, SELF-FITTING. 


Adopted by the Leading Railways in this Country and Canada. 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


D. A. HOPKINS, Patentee, 113 Liberty Street, New York. 


FOUNDRIES: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





("In the patent fight between “ LeRoy ” and “ D. A. Hopkins,” an emphatic decision in favor of “ Hopkins ” 


Feb., ’83—cu. 


was rendered January 3d, 1883. 





OMTON BRASS MEG. C0, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


- MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAR TRIMMINGS, 


Sry Hig and arg ha, 


(now in use on many of the leading Railroads), 


Revotvine Cuatres For Partor Cars, 


AND THE 


SEARLE HOT WATER HEATER, 
The most popular and best Heater extant. 


THE ORME LOCOMOTIVE VALVE, 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
ALSO WOOD CEILINGS FOR CARS. 


CELEBRATED 


WORKS: OFFICE: 

97 to 109 Ohio St., 103 Ohio Street, 
J. HALL DOW, Pres'’t. 

April, ’83—cu. 








STOCK IN DAKOTA. 





Correspondence Mandan Pioneer. 

If the buffalo could thrive here for the centu- 
ries that it undoubtedly has, and without protec- 
tion from the wintry blasts, why is it not reason- 
able to expect that with proper care cattle and 
sheep raising could be made to yield large returns? 
In Montana, where the winters are more severe 
and the buffalo grass less abundant, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are annually made in this 
one industry. The profits are large, and there 
need be no fear of competition here with large 
companies who control the market, as is the case 
further west. Young men can start in Dakota 
with a small capital in stock raising, and in a few 
years become independent. A flock of two hun- 
dred and fifty sheep, consisting of one-half ewes, 
will lamb a hundred per cent. the first year if 
proper care is exercised. The average proper 
yield of wool per head of year-old sheep should 
be six pounds, and with wool at twenty or 
twenty-five cents per pound the profit from this 
source alone would more than pay expenses. 
The lambs after six months should be worth three 
dollars each, and should two shearings per year 
be made, then the revenue is doubled from this 
source. Mandan would gladly welcome such an 
industry and extends the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the ambitious young men who will first 
put their shoulders to the wheel. 





WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


ron and Neel Working Machine Tols, 


For Railways, Machine Shops, Forges, 
Rolling Mills, etc., 


TURN-TABLES, PIVOT BRIDGES, SHAFTING, Ete. 
Tweedle’s Hydraulic Riveter, 


Tre 1876 Locomotive InszorTor, 


ALL BRASS, WORKED BY ONE MOTION OF A LEVER. 
BRANCH OFFICE : 


79 Liberty Street, New York. 











Ps, 


J 








PITTSBURGH 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
EXTRA 


Wrira Patent Hor Com- 


CAST-STEEL SPRING WORKS. 
= gg 


PRESSED BANDS 






si A | y 
TEMPERED SS 7, von 
LIGHT = RAILROAD 
ELLIPTIC 2 CARS 
Cast-Steel = axD 
mene ay LOCOMOTIVES. 


CaLVIN WELLS. AARON FRENCH 


A. FRENCH. & CoO., 
Office and Works, Corner of Liberty and 2ist Streets, PITTSBURCH, PA. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICACO, sT. Louis, 
115 Broadway, Room 88, Room 52, Mason Building, 246 Clark Street, 209 N. Third 8t., 
aan ri cu. S JouN Kent, Agt. Gro. W, Morris, Agt. M. M. Buck & Co., Agts. 





WAD%O MANOFACTORONG COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Railway Cars, 
Car Wheels, &o. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 

18 BROADWAY. 18 BROADWAY. 
JAMES T. PATTEN, 

RAILWAY EQUIPMENT, 


Portland Locomotine Works, 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 





Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Railway Cars, &c.; Portland Company of Portland, 
Maine, Locomotives. 


Jan., 8—cu 





{8 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RAILWATDT | 


AND THE FAMOUS } 


Albert Lea Route. — 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY | 


From ST. PAUL anpj MINNEAPOLIS | 


TO CHICAGO 


Wirsovt CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAST 
TRAINS OF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 








Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississippi VaLLEy, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED. and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections ‘with the Union Paciric, 
and Atcaison, Topeka & Sante Fs Ral.ways. 


"Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 

REMEMBER ! ] The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 

LOUIS RAILWAY are composed of Com- 
fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 
PALACE DINING CARS. 


150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


Gen'l Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TACOMA! 


ON PUGET SOUND. 


¥HE WESTERN FERMINAL CIEY 
OF 


THE GREAT TRANSOONTINENTAL 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


INVIGORATING AND AGREEABLE CLIMATE ! 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY ! 


GOOD OPENINGS for BUSINESS MEN, 
MANUFACTURERS and FARMERS. 


Fare always as 





The Tacoma Land Company is now offering for sale Town 
Lots in Tacoma, and Agricultural Lands of Superior Quality, | 
in the vicinity of the terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 


DESIRABLE LOTS FOR RESIDENCES 
AND BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


Parties who intend moving to Washington Territory should 
first visit Tacoma before locating, and see the most beauti- 
fully laid out town in the Northwest, whose natural advan- 
tages will recommend themselves at once. 

Full information may be obtained by applying to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 


General Manager, Tacoma, V 


yore 





ps Macay 
go V2 





FITCHBURC, MASS., U.S.A. 8 





MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, STEAM ENGINES, 
WOODWORTH PLANERS, WATER WHEELS, 
MILL WORK, SHAFTING, &C., 
Salesrooms, 115 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 





DLWORTE, Pn th, Lint “CALUMET IRON & STEEL C0, 


Chrhicage, Ill., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 


Heavy Steel 


RAILROAD 


AND 


BOAT SPIKES, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“MONITOR. "1 


Castings, 
BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


August, ’83--cu. 


FRIEDMANN’S PATENT 


LOCOMOTIVE INJECTORS, 


Lifting and Non-Lifting, with all Latest Improvements. 


THE 


A New Lifting Injector for Locomotives. 


EJECTORS FOR WATER STATIONS, 
Construction Trains, etc. 


OILERS, LUBRICATORS, Erc. 
WATKEY’S PATENT VALVE SEAT. 


NATHAN & DREYFUS, 
NEW YORK. 





Send for Descriptive Circular. 
March, ’83—cu. 





HENRY S. MANNING. EUGENE L. MAXWELL. CHAS. A. MOORE. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


RAILWAY AND MACHINISTS’ TOOLS AND SUPPLIES, 


No. til LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS FOR AGENTS FOR 


The Ashcroft Manufacturing Co. Keystone Portable Forge Co. 
The Consolidated Safety Valve Co. Midvale Steel Co.’s Tires, Axles, Forgings, and Castings. 
Morse Twist Drill and Machine Co.’s Taps, Dies, Screw Huntington Track Gauges. 
Plates, &c. Saunder’s Corrugated Copper Packing and Gaskets. 
The Hancock Inspirator Co. Hoopes & TTownsend’s Nuts, Bolts, Washers, Lag Screws 
Worcester Machine Screw Co. and Rivets. 
Brady’s Emery Grinding Machinery. Bett’s Machine Co.'s Gauges, &c. 
H. B. Bigelow & Co.’s Engines and Boilers. Nile’s Tool Works, Machine Slop and Car Tools. 
Smith’s Hub Friction Clutches. Westcott’s Lathe and Drill Chucks. 
Morgan, Williams & Co.’s Steam Hammers, Punches and American Tool and Machine Co.’s Brass Workers Tools. 
Shears, &c. B-ainard Milling Machine Co. 
Gleason's Lathes and Planers. Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Co.’s Pipe Cutting Machines 
A. M. Powell & Co.'s Lathes and Planers. Valley Machine Co.’s Steam Pumps. 
LU lather & Co.'s ) athes and Screw Machines. Cummer Engine Co.’s Steam Engines. 
E. Reed’ s Lathes and Driil Presses. 
aoe i 





<u 





RICTIARD DUDGEON. 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 












Jacks for Pressing ov Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order, 
March, "83 —cu. 





